The Trial of the Gang of Four 
and the Crisis of Maoism 

by the Line of March Editorial Board * 


In a decision that surprised no one, the Gang of Four—Jiang Qing, 
Zhang Chunqiao, Wang I longwen, and Yao Wenyuan—as well as their 
six co-defendants, were found guilty of a variety of crimes by a special 
court in Beijing on January 25, 1981. Before announcing the defendants’ 
sentences, which ranged from 16-year prison terms to death penalties 
suspended for two years, the presiding judge summarized the indictment 
against the defendants as follows: 


“Taking advantage of their positions and power at the time and 
resorting to every possible means, overt and covert, by pen and by gun, 
the Lin Biao and Jiang Qing counter-revolutionary clique framed and 
persecuted state leaders and leaders of the Communist Party of China 
(CPC) and the democratic parties in a pre-meditated way, conspired to 
overthrow the government and sabotage the army, suppressed and 
persecuted large numbers of cadre, intellectuals and ordinary people 
from various social strata, poisoned the mind of large numbers of 
young people and endangered the life and property and right of 
autonomy of the people of various national minorities.” 


48 CC > 0r ^' ng the original indictment, the ten defendants were guilty of 
ProUu CC, \ ,C ^ mcs between 1966 and 1976, the period of the Great 
bil.in;r" Cu,tUral ^ cv °l u ti° n - The Gang of Four were given top 
cliqu c *» n i° ' n dictmcnt as the “Jiang Qing counter-revolutionary 
death” LiJsi W ° r< ^ tar 8 c tted * n Particular for having “persecuted to 
1a( >qi, former chairman of the People’s Republic of China 


nj n ^ 

article included Jim^n^ ^ warc l numbers, the collective which prepared this 

unn, llari Dillon, John Jernegan, and Victor Uno. 
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(PRC) and vice-chairman of (he CTC 1 \ i r ,,W, C 

with Lin Hiao-Huang Yon,who..,.. ^ ! ,v « ‘Ht.. 

Hui.no. nnJJianjs Tengjiao. .cvioualy hi | ]*""'• U 

People s Liberation Army (IMA). weio */’, lkl,, K«ic,h| K - 0. 
assassinate Mao Zedong and conduct an l«r 

tember 1071. The tenth defendant. (Ten “"'M'eN ft 1 
\ at iet> ol activities in conjunction with |>«.t|, t | le W, “ N . c ""v. a , () H 
groupings. c JI,l, 'R(;iii ltlln( , ( "M 

In the course ol the trial, five of the defend- 
committed the “crimes" with which they were ", h 1 l-avir, 

Uetnuan. Huang't ongsheng. and Li Zuoheng - «,| M a!' I,rcc 'V* 
but not "crimes" and/or disputed many of the spec h, 

Jiem. Two defendants-Jiang Qing and Zha,i.. n - h "* e '*»'»»' 
totally defiant. Zhang remained silent throughout the'id'ir tT'’^ 
Qmg periodically called her accusers revisionists and 
Qing did not deny die specific activities of which she was accused'^ 


asserted that anything she had done was in accord with ( dS , 
policy and enjoyed the approval of Mao Zedong himself. This alsenir n 
clearly embarrassed the judges and the CPC leadership, but they did w 
explicitly deny her argument; and Mao, conveniently enough, could not 
be called to testify and settle the question. 

Given these proceedings, we are probably safe in concluding that the 
trial did succeed in establishing certain facts concerning the activities of 
the ten defendants during the 1966-76 period. However, knowing these 
facts only scratches the surface of the essential dynamic underlying the 
trial of the Gang of Four. For this trial was, above all, a profoundly 
political event, a key part of the overall political campaign now being 
conducted in China to unite the CPC and the Chinese masses in support 
of the present party leadership around Deng Xiaoping. By all accounts, 
this campaign is rapidly succeeding, and the forces aligned against Deng, 
principally but not exclusively those associated with the Gang of Four, 
are increasingly isolated and without influence. . ^ 

Some observers have jumped to the conclusion that this camp al S n ’ ^ 
the trial in particular, represents a “break with Maoism on t 
the present CPC leadership. Although it is quite true that 
grouping is decisively repudiating the voluntarist line and senll j ate( j vvith 
policies of the Cultural Revolution which were closely as ^°^ rea k wi^ 1 
Mao Zedong personally, this is a far cry from a . en atio n3 Jj 

Maoism. In fact, the Deng grouping is actually intensi ymg 
ist policy of attempting to develop China at the ex F eI ^fj fl jng f eatlil f 
revolution and in collaboration with imperialism t e v* ctot / t he 
and essential foundation of Maoism. In essence, t en* victory 0 
Deng over the Gang of Four actually represents only tn 
pragmatist wing within Maoism over its voluntarist wi 
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I ins is ihe essential reason why such a major political event as the trial 
of the Gang of Four was staged by the present CPC leadership as a 
.simple, “apolitical," criminal trial. The last thing the Deng grouping 
could tolerate would be a thorough political and theoretical examination 
of their present general line, and the history of its development, for sue i 
an inquiry would inevitably go far beyond discrediting the Gang o our 
for their voluntarism or Lin Biao for his factional schemes, Itwou ca 
into question the official summation of the history of the Chinese 
Revolution, the role of Mao Zedong, and the Marxist-Leninist moorings 
of the CPC. Lor the Deng grouping, such an examination must e 


avoided at all costs. 

Within China, the CPC leadership, in firm control of the state 
apparatus, appears to have been somewhat successful at preventing any 
thorough reassessment of its underlying policies. However, outsi e 
China, virtually every conscious political force is in the process of re¬ 
examining its view of the CPC. Ripples of doubt also have surfaced 
within the camp of those who had previously been the most loyal 
followers of the Chinese party. In this manner, the trial of the Gang of 
Four has highlighted and accelerated the process of fragmentation that 
has been proceeding steadily in the international Maoist trend since the 
early 1970s. In fact, recent developments in Maoist circles in Europe, 
Asia, and the United States—the only places where Maoism ever 
obtained a significant following—indicate that Maoism is rapidly 
coming apart at the seams. 

Unfortunately, those anti-revisionist forces who already have broken 
with Maoism have not yet developed a full and accurate summation of 
this retrograde trend. Indeed, many in the anti-revisionist, anti-“left” 
opportunist trend in the U.S., particularly the Guardian and Theoretical 
Review , confine their criticism of the CPC to the Deng leadership and the 
Theory of the Three Worlds, holding on to the dubious line that the Gang 
of Four (and Mao) were Marxist-Leninists who made important 
contributions to the theory and practice of socialist construction and the 
struggle against modern revisionism. 

The persistent influence of this line is symptomatic of the shallow 
break our trend has made thus far with its Maoist legacy. As a result the 
left boundary of the anti-revisionist, anti-“left” opportunist trend 
remains relatively shallow and unconsolidated. To firm up this demarca¬ 
tion, to defend Marxism-Leninism, it is necessary to undertake a far 

more rigorous analysis of the essential nature of Maoism than has been 
none heretofore. 


. JJ 1 ® ,rial of th , e Gan S of Four gives the communist movement an 

v i'nee’ouro “ ? tCP f0rWard in develo P in g such an analysis; we 
advance our opinions here as a contribution to this process. This article 

e in four parts; first, a review of the history of the CPC from 1956 to 
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19s, 

, v ,„ rv n> puncture the mythology surroundin 
unravel events ns they actually occurred 
history ami •' j(j . 0 f t he line which guided the Great n <>n( l 7 

Kevo > h‘’"l «" ird > “ rCCO, ; StrUCti ° n and CritK|Uu ofS>C 
Cultural Kc' |oday . and fourth, an assessment of the h £ ,e «UJin, 

-VSte of. he Maoist trend internationally In conclusion «4 

1 ' rts .‘Iments concerning the struggle developn ' ‘ 


p,VSC "7mme,.ts concerning the struggle developing with? n V e <, 
revisionist. aiUi-'leff opportunist trend to summarize the mJ" 
deviation. U 

I The History of China and the CPC Since 1956 

Anti-revisionist forces have been conditioned, largely by our M* • 
legacy, to simplistically view the history of the CPC in terms of a series 
two-line struggles between the proletarian and bourgeois lines, with th 
proletarian line headquartered by Chairman Mao Zedong a lw a e 
winning out in the end. Now that the Great Helmsman is dead, both tiT 
Gang of Four and the present CPC leadership continue to uphold th’ 
basic framework; the differences center on which side is carrying o $ 
Mao's line. The Gang of Four and their supporters forthrightly assen 
that the proletarian forces and Chairman Mao’s line have been (tem 
porarily defeated. Meanwhile, Deng and his adherents argue that after 
the Great Leap Forward most communists had been tricked into 
identifying the line of the Gang of Four as Mao’s real line, as the 
proletarian line. Mao himself lost his bearings, it is admitted, but he was 
badly tricked by the Gang. 

Deng's version, of course, is unbelievable, but the real problem is the 
simplistic framework, a dogmatic perspective that is useless in capturing 

UnZnTf 6S ° f hist0ry ' This fram ework as a whole must be 
strueelp in th an ^ P[, ogress * s t0 t> e made in illuminating the course of line 
l inn n, h 7 CPC over the Past 25 years. 

within the CPCsLTeThVmn™ 88 '? ^ P ° litical dis P utes have ra § ed 
mythology to view them „ 95 ° S ’ 3S ^ ey had P revious 'y> but il 1S Maolst 
and a bourgeois line D u, S e ® sentla lly struggles between a proletarian 
various strains of a 3 er ’ meywere bitter factional struggles between 
degeneration. This ic tl ° Ve ™^ opportunist line undergoing a steady 
collaboration with U o & U ° e !^ n 8 explanation for the fact that China s 
years irrespective of whiTf r * a ^ sm developed steadily over the past ten 

b° v rt f c onim onmSJS aCtKm ° f the CPC was in control, as well a* 

by all. ods of unprincipled and destructive struggle utilized 

10 demonstrate th 

P at re . C0nst ™ c ‘ion o?m en r y n O f this thesis > we now turn to a much- 
y s Eighth Congress ^ S ^tory as it actually occurred sin 

was held in September 1956.* 
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The Great Leap Forward 

The CPC's Eighth Congress took place as China’s first five-year plan 
was being completed. During the period of that plan’s operation, China 
completed its basic nationalization of industry and initial collectivization 
of agriculture. Consequently, by 1956 the main centers of private capital 
within the PRC had largely been expropriated (significant amounts of 
private capital remained in Chinese hands, however, mainly in Taiwan, 
Hong Kong, and Singapore). In this sense, at the time of the Eighth 
Congress, China had completed the basic transition period from the 
national democratic to the socialist stage of its revolution, and was 
prepared to embark upon the period of more all-sided socialist construc- 

tion. . . , c 

The CPC's Eighth Congress also took place in a period ot great 

confusion in the international communist movement. At the Twentieth 
Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) some 
months earlier, Nikita Khrushchev had denounced Stalin and elaborated 
the main features of the modem revisionist line which was to wreak 
havoc on the international communist movement over the next 25 years. 
As modem revisionism struggled to consolidate its hold in the CPSU, 
every opportunist impulse in the international communist movement 
which had up until that time been held in check by the tremendous 
authority of the general line of the CPSU, developed and tested in the 
fierce flow of class struggle, found fertile soil to assert itself and gain 
influence. As we shall see, this flowering of opportunism was not limited 
to Eastern Europe, where the stark consequences can be seen in Poland 
today, but occurred in China as well. 

Under the guidance of Liu Shaoqi, the Eighth Congress declared 
(correctly, in our view) that the period of transition to socialist 
construction in China had been completed. It put forward the view that 
class contradictions still existed in China, but had qualitatively altered 
their character and were no longer the principal contradiction in Chinese 
society. Rather, the principal contradiction was formulated as being 
between the “advanced socialist system and the backward productive 
forces. The task mapped out for the party and the masses was to develop 
the productive forces as rapidly as possible. A second five year plan was 
developed with that goal in mind. 

At the time, Mao Zedong united, at least formally, with the main thrust 
ot this line. In early 1957 he wrote, 

fro C t ° h ntradictions * n a socialist society are fundamentally different 
socT t ° Se °* d soc i e ties, such as capitalist society. In capitalist 
conflict C ? ntrad ‘ cdons ^ in d expression in acute antagonisms and 
capitali S t m S ^ arp c i ass struggle; they cannot be resolved by the 
The itself and can only be resolved by socialist revolution, 

e is quite different with contradictions in socialist society; on 
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the contrary, they arc not antagonistic and can be cca S el CSsly ' ^ 
y,hc socialist system itself. 

u „ than a year later, however Mao was arguing a Ve 
position. Instead of a long period of relatively smooth socialist 2N 
t. Mao proposed a Great Leap Forward to accelerate dr** > 
a ,d qualitatively the pace of China s progress He PdemieiJ 
those who allegedly wanted to conserve the frozen socialist so r n ' 1 
and at times went so far as to project rapid development of co m T V 
relations of production in China if the Great Leap could be ctrZT** 
successfully. # ° ul 

The content of Mao’s proposal was that industrial production S h 
be decentralized radically to rural areas, where each commune wo? 
become virtually self-sufficient in light industry as well as agncultui 
production, and even engage in iron and steel production in some cas^ 
The alleged rigidities of central planning (perhaps appropriate for Kusi 
but not for China, according to Mao) would be loosened if 
abandoned. He predicted that the new decentralized, grass roots based 
production would yield more egalitarian relations and accelerate China’s 
development toward communism. 

A significant amount of opposition to this program was present within 
the CPC leadership, but Mao initiated a mass campaign for the Great 
Leap and was able to win a Central Committee majority to approve it in 
1957. As a result, the five year plan formulated at the Eighth Congress 
was, in effect, abandoned. Authority over many factories was transferred 
from the central ministries to officials in the provinces. These authorities 
were closely connected to the regional People’s Liberation Army (PLA) 
commands, often headed by those PLA generals who had led the fighting 
in particular regions during the liberation war of 1945-49, and had then 
continued as regional authorities after liberation. 

m a J ear \ Oreat Leap Forward had begun to precipitate 
Drodurp 1 ^ 0 a ° S i- decentra lized industrial system was unable to 
was nrodn?H i? ^ anC * ^ uan tity °f materials targetted, and even what 
and unnlarm a e . Came hopelessly bottlenecked because of an inadequate 

Central ^structure. In November 1958, the 

of government * and ^ f d d ° Wn the Great Leap ’ removed Ma0 aS ^ 
Over thTnevM him with Liu Shaoqi. „ qt 

Leap Forward an a t0 years ^ e struggle to summarize the & 
Committed of*th^ CPr^? 26 the economy raged within the Cg* 
serious struggle brot- ' ^ dle Lushan Conference in July» . e j 

Su PPort the basic?° Ut ^ tWeen ^ orces around Mao w ^°^ e f e ns^ 
mister Peng p) e b u . lne of Great Leap and those around . j e ft 
- _—» w h° opposed it. The bitterness of the strug 


* See 


5 of the Great Leap. 
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no room to resolve the question definitively. In practice, however, the 
Great Leap was all but abandoned, and Liu and Deng Xiaoping took 
over effective leadership of the party. However, in an apparent conces¬ 
sion to Mao's influence, Peng was dismissed from office and replaced as 
defense minister by Lin Biao, who was personally close to Mao but 
acceptable to the Liu forces at the time. The now dominant Liu-Deng 
forces gradually unfolded their economic program, which involved 
expanding private plots in agriculture, emphasizing agriculture over 
industry, and continuing to neglect central planning. Actual authority in 
running the country economically and politically continued to gravitate 
toward the increasingly semi-autonomous regional party cadre and PLA 

commanders. , . , 

It was in this period that the basic alignment of forces was set which 

contended for leadership in the CPC for the next twenty years. Mao and 
his closest allies, those later to be dubbed the Gang of Four, were at one 
pole. The other pole, grouped around Liu Shaoqi and Deng Xiaoping, 
had the support of the greater proportion of the regional party cadre 
actually involved in running the country day to day. The Liu-Deng 
grouping also had the support, at least regarding economic policy, of 
Zhou Enlai, PRC premier, who was an influential force among the 
central party cadre in Beijing. Zhou was highly eclectic in his political 
views, yet a shrewd master at diplomacy in trying to bridge the increasing 
gap between factions without antagonizing anyone. Finally, Lin Biao, 
who had been a close ally of Mao ever since the 1930s, emerged as a 
major force in the PLA central command, though his chief of staff, Luo 
Ruiqing, was close to the Liu-Deng camp. 

The Polemic with Modern Revisionism 

The leading influence of the Liu grouping was indicated by the 
positions taken in the polemic with the CPSU which occurred during the 
1960-64 period. The famous Proposal Concerning the General Line of 
the International Communist Movement and the first eight comments 
on the Open Letter of the Central Committee of the CPSU were written 
under the guidance of this grouping, if not by Liu himself.* Mao 
supported the main thrust of the polemics, but had a number of important 
differences. He had initially supported Tito against Stalin, but in the 
polemic Tito was characterized as a pro-imperialist force and Yugo¬ 
slavia as a capitalist country. Mao’s call to drastically revise the Sino- 
Soviet border also is not mentioned in the polemics. 

Most significant was the fact that the polemic was framed as a struggle 
w ithin the socialist camp between a Marxist-Leninist and a revisionist 
view, while Mao increasingly denied the existence of the socialist camp 

f p 

ppendix III: Mao and the Anti-Revisionist Polemics 
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similarities to the voluntarism of the Great Leap, but his main C™ 
was in cultural and political spheres, not directly on economic matt ^ 
In the wake of this criticism, the CPC called for a Socialist EducatP' 
Movement in the countryside. Work teams under the guidance of th^ 
party center (still controlled by Liu and Deng) fanned out into th 
countryside to conduct the campaign. Mao then began to argue that th 
problems ran deeper and that the roots were “capitalist roaders in th 6 
party.” The differences between Mao and Liu stalemated the progres f 
the work teams, and the Socialist Education Movement ground to a h ^ 
Meanwhile, Lin Biao ordered publication of Quotations from M 
Zedong (the famous “Red Book”) by the PLA, and launched a campaie° 
in the army to study Mao Zedong Thought. Mao, appropriately enough 
then issued a call to learn from the PLA. gn ’ 

The rising influence of Mao was reflected in his authorship of the 

rplf°'ZJ^ ‘ he , ^ LeUer ° fthe Cen,ral Committee of,he 
SU. entitled Khrushchev s Phony Communism and its Historical 

first {ime fhlt /V 1115 article ' the CPC Palely Proclaimed for 
fj e . ,lrst ‘‘ me tbat capitalist restoration was imminent in the Soviet 

revisionism wafno! anTd^ P ° Siti ° n that * e Strug S le with modem 
a struggle between mn'r r° oglca stru 8gle within the socialist camp, but 

that there were “Kbr/ v/v™ ^ soc i a ^ sm - This polemic also asserted 

v»»». !EJS3££ • *!> CPC » ™ll in fe M 

under way. at a ma J or struggle within the CPC was 

Asia With the bornbiienm" 1 ^’,? 6 US ' escal ated its war in Southeast 
of U.S. combat troops to f > .\ 1 7 etnam and > ‘ n spring 1965, the sending 
p e over the proper r° U ^ letnam - A big dispute erupted within 
en g Zhen, leader of the R p eSP ° nSe ' Forces ar «und Liu, most notably 

thTuT ratlon gainst the fTe 8 P31 ? y committe e, organized a massive 
in an i nl ' out °f Vietnam Mar. u 3nd P ubb cly promised aid in driving 
Vietnam™' 6 * with EdgarSn ’ h °* ever ’ downplayed U.S. actions and, , 
maining “ 3nd that a n accent a kl’ declared ‘hat China would not fight m 

lead ingcadr r e ° Und Sai C S ° lutio " might ** U.S. troops re- 
Viet nam an^^PaneseCo^ CaSe of South Korea.” Meanwhile, 
Korea, attemntin ramunist Party traveled between Chin < 
Ptlng to organize an anti-imperialist united 
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f nt in defense of Vietnam. Peng Zlien and Deng Xiaoping supported 
this proposal, but Mao opposed it and was able to block its im- 

nlementation. . 

Further inner party struggle over international line broke out when 
Luo Ruiqing, PLA chief of stalT, proposed a united front of all socialist 
countries on behalf of Vietnam in a May 1965 speech. Lin Biao, Luo’s 
nominal superior, held an opposing view. Implicitly arguing against Luo, 
Lin wrote his famous article, Long Live the Vietory of Peoples War , in 
September, arguing for the “countryside” of the world to surround and 
overcome the “cities.” Essentially, Lin's article proposed a qualitatively 
new theoretical and political framework for military strategy, diplomatic 
strategy, and the crucial question of who is to be counted on to defeat 
imperialism. Whereas Luo considered the Soviet Union a crucial 
component of the world anti-imperialist front, Lin conspicuously ignored 
the socialist camp and searched for China s allies in the famous 
“countryside” of the “third world.” The difference was enormously 
significant (a harbinger of the Theory ol the 1 hree Worlds, to be 
unfolded nine years later) and roughly paralleled the differences at the 
time between Mao and Liu. This particular struggle was partially 
resolved in November when Luo was deposed by the Military Affairs 
Committee, and the CPC published Refutation of the Leaders of the 
CPSJJon United Action. This document not only refused Vietnam’s call 
for united action against U.S. aggression but also, for the First time, 
explicitly called the Soviet Union a capitalist country. (In this shoddy 
theoretical manner, the notorious thesis that capitalism had been 
restored in the Soviet Union was first introduced into the world 
communist movement.) Still, Liu Shaoqi’s influence could not yet be 
completely discounted, and the successor to Luo Ruiqing was Yang 
Chengwu, who would subsequently use his position to oppose Jiang 
Qing and Lin Biao. 

The Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution 

Also in late 1965, at approximately the same time that these events 
were unfolding, Yao Wenyuan (one of the G ang of Four) wrote, at Mao’s 
suggestion and with Mao’s help, an attack on vice-mayor of Beijing, Wu 

obsc and , two of his assc >ciates. The object of Yao’s criticism was an 
and news Paper column written by Wu in the early ’60s, 
satirized^™ 6 ^ had „ called for reinstatement of Peng Dehuai and 
organs ref. ^ he Beijing party committee and central propaganda 
influence PF *5,* ^ ao ’ s article, but the Shanghai press, under the 

Daily contmii.^u t Un qiao> the PLA newspaper Liberation Army 
Printed the artirl#» y Lm ^i ao ’ and Red edited by Chen Boda, 
attack on him int* 3 ” ** an made a limited self-criticism, but the 

nsified in further articles and by early 1966 Peng Zhen 
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and the Beijing party committee were on the def cns , ' \ 

Attempting to keep the emerging struggle under n 
CPC center formed a group ol live to guide the CuliuJ ,7 y c »m r „, 
Zhen initially chaired this "Cultural Revolution Groun-. V ° luti <>n 
Liu's and Deng's contincd influence. Only one supp, ’ ”*^*1 
y a0 —Kang Sheng—was in the original group. i n Pehn, ° f 
group issued a report written by Peng to guide cultural ,t\ 

A series of struggles in the CPC standing committee ' 

response to this report, and by May the forces around Maoh- 7^ ° U| ir, 
initiative. A new Cultural Revolution Group dominated 
supporters was formed, chaired by Chen Boda and j nc | .• 
Wenyuan and Jiang Quing. The February report of the old r Vj,J 
Revolution Group was repudiated, Peng Zhen was accused 0 f Cu,tllrsl 
restore capitalism and was ousted from his posts, the Bcii' rJ ' n81c 
committee was deposed and its offices militarily occupied by t'hsfP^ a' 
A significant degree of control over the press and radio was placed' ? 
hands of the new Cultural Revolution Group, but a new minister 
propaganda, Tao Zhu, was put overall in charge, in a compromise wiS, 
Liu and Deng. 

Apparantly, Liu and Deng believed that if these concessions were 
made Mao would be satisfied; and therefore they did not use their 
majority on the Politburo to confront Mao and save Peng Zhen. Overthe 
next period, avoiding direct confrontation with Mao, Liu and Deng 
repeatedly sought to direct the Cultural Revolution from the party center 
and thus to control it.* 

This strategy became evident when, on May 25, 1966, the first big 
character poster was put up at Beijing University by Nieh Yuantzu, a 
close friend of Jiang Qing. The poster attacked the university admin¬ 
istration, and was widely broadcast publicly at Mao’s initiative. The 

At a number of points during the Cultural Revolution, it appears that only the 
personal prestige of Mao Zedong prevented the forces grouped around him from 

th in ^D^ feated by a numeric ally stronger opposition. The official mythology ° 
e CPC history (until the ascent of Deng) held that this was because of Mao 
and his immense Popularity with the Chinese masses. The tru 
great nrPQf S som ® what self-serving summation was that Mao did inclee 
CPC Ip i lge / Wblcb ^ ad been carefully promoted since the 1940s by j^ a0 ’s 
fiercest^ CrS lp ’ not ^ east by Liu Shaoqi and others who later emerge g 
concept of P M ent 7 Reasons for promotion of Mao’s personal P rest * S j eV jation 
PresentevenTnm ^ ng . Thou g ht lie ultimately in the nationalist de* 

of its“own” greatMa ^ CPC;thlS P romotion P rovidedth *. 

the Comintern at N ^ arxis CLeninist and a way to build up support md P othe r 

CPC verterans ^ were moments when Liu, 

that time Mao’s np P ^ re 8 re tted having taken this route in ear * e .- neS epo^ cS ' 

and not easily reversed* PrCStige was a major material force in C 1 
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administration was soon ousted, and the campus became the site of « rclll 
political ferment. I he party center then sent out work teams to „ u J'Z 
struggle and preserve the authority ol the party However these effort! 
were undercut by the closest supporters of Mao, particularly ( hen Boda 
and Jiang Qmg, who proclaimed that Mao’s authority was above that ol 
the party, and encouraged students to rebel against the party work teams. 
Simultaneously, the press and radio, under the control ol the C ultural 
Revolution Group, began an all out campaign to build up the personal 
prestige ol Mao. The Red Book and Mao buttons began to proliferate 
throughout China. 1 

In August 1 %6, the ( PC ( entral ( ommittce met in plenary session 
for the first time since early I %2. Half of the members did not attend the 
meeting, and Mao packed the session with IM,A officers and his student 
supporters. I he meeting voted (by only a thin majority despite these 
extraordinary measures) to condemn the work teams and arouse the 
masses to conduct the Cultural Revolution. The stated goal was now to 
“struggle against and overthrow those persons in authority who arc 
taking the capitalist road, to criticize and repudiate the reactionary 


bourgeois academic ‘authorities’ and the ideology of the bourgeoisie and 
all other exploiting classes and to transform education, literature, and art 
and all other parts of the superstructure. 

The plenum also decided to promote the activities of the Red Guards 
which were then being formed around China, to affirm the purge of Peng 
Zhen and the so-called “Black Gang,’’ and to demote Liu Shaoqi from 
number two to number eight in the party hierarchy. Lin Biao, who backed 
Mao, was promoted to number two and was soon being described as 
Mao's “close comrade in arms.’’ The demotion of Liu was clear signal to 
the emerging Red Guards that he was to be the ultimate target as the 
leading “capitalist roader” in the party. 

The fact that inner-party life was already somewhat abnormal was 
indicated by the fact that many central committee members had not 
attended this crucial meeting and that the committee had not even met for 
four years. This breakdown of democratic centralism was even more 
starkly highlighted when Li Jingquan, PLA regional commander in 
Sichuan province, announced that he would not abide by the decisions of 
the plenum, and a number of other regional authorities quietly followed 
his lead. 

The period after the central committee plenum was characterized by a 
rapid rise of the Red Guards. The first and second Red Guard 
headquarters were organized under leadership of forces in the party close 
to Liu Shaoqi, and were restricted in membership to children of the five 
revolutionary “classes”—workers, peasants, soldiers, party cadre, and 
revolutionary martyrs. For the most part, they were led by children of 
party cadre. The line of these Red Guards was to attack the “bourgeois 
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, (he “four olds”; ex-capitalists and foreigner, u 
autlioriucs ^ M m „„y of the national bourgeoisie 
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At this time. Children of bourgeois backgrounds excluded f roni .. 
original Red Guards, led in formation of a third Red Guard head 
auarters Their line was to attack “party persons in authority taking 
capitalist road” (not ex-capitalists). Ex-members of the work teams 
along with Liu and Deng, were singled out for attack. Violent clashes 
erupted between the First and second headquarters on the one hand and 
the third, with the third headquarters backed by the pro-Mao Cultural 
Revolution Group. The third headquarters Red Guards kidnapped a 
number of party ofFicials in Beijing, including Peng Zhen, Peng Dehuai 
and Liu Shaoqi’s wife, Wang Guangmei, subjecting them to humiliation 
and torture. In Beijing, party authority soon collapsed altogether, and by 
December the First two headquarters of Red Guards were defeated and 
disbanded. 5 

1967: China Verges on Anarchy 

In the early part of 1967, Fighting spread to the provinces and began to 
more widely involve the working class. The Red Guards, encouraged by 
the Cultural Revolution Group, were increasingly pursuing a policy of 
attempting to “seize power” in various regions, cities, and factories from 
e party persons in authority taking the capitalist road.” However, in 

snnnnrt 1 ^ reg * ona l u ™ ts °f the PLA and the industrial workers 

Often, partyL P d a r?and d p e LAn°(T Were ^7 by ^ Red GuardS ' 

the Red Guards to th* LA l fficers m the Provinces, attempting to beat 
where thev were ni P 1 " 10 * 1 * conducted their own “power seizures” 
officially recognized ^J^ re , nc ^ le ^‘ Not surprisingly, these were not 
fighting occurred hi m y S ^ u ^ tura ^ Revolution Group. Bloody 
cities of Shanghai and p ny areas ’ P ai *ticularly Fujian, Sichuan, and the 
toe increasing violent Uangzhou - The economy began to be affected by 
be,d in March to asse^K ? enlar & ed meeting of the Politburo was 
Cultural Revolution G ^ develo P in g crisis. A move to dismiss the 
by one vote. However Suspend the Ciiltural Revolution failed 

Shaoa rte i S Were forced T!® 0 a " d the CuIt ural Revolution’s other 
as “Chf °. ne ' He w as strin nf .H 7 t0 a narrow mg of the target to L‘“ 
I n ^ "? s ^brushchev.” ° a " Party and state posts and denounce 
Slowly fh* I thC Pres S took im *U A 

tWo ‘‘Khmshch tWasbroad ened e tn rOP i a8anda cam P ai g n a g ainst LlU ’ ug f 

Shchev -” l n Bem n dt ° ,nc ' ude D «ng Xiaoping as the number 

J 8 ’ the R ed Guards split into the Heave" 


Gang of Four 

hich supported restricting the targets of attack to Liu, Deng, 
faction* w ^^ rs and thc Earth faction which, egged on by the Cultural 
and a ^ Group, wanted to broaden the attack to include Zhou Enlai 
II of the central government ministries. Violent fighting between the 
aIld fictions broke out in May and June. The Earth faction gained in 
Tength and seized most of the central ministries. Fighting also 
increased in the provinces, where many Red Guards were massacred by 
regional PLA units siding with party cadre. 

By July, China was on the brink of chaos and civil war. Many Red 
Guard units seized arms bound across China for Vietnam and used them 
againt the PLA. In a number of areas the PLA itself was split; factions 
fought one another with planes, artillery, and gun boats. Production in 
many areas came almost to a standstill because of the fighting. In Beijing, 
meanwhile, Zhou Enlai was beseiged for two days by a half million Red 
Guards, and a lynch mob seized Liu Shaoqi, sparing his life only at the 
last minute. The Soviet embassy was beseiged; Mongolian, Burmese and 
other newsmen and diplomats were beaten; foreign ships were boarded; 
and the British embassy was burned to the ground. 

The most serious indications that civil war and anarchy were 
imminent were seizure by “rebels” of the Foreign Ministry in Beijing, 
and the Wuhan Mutiny of the Southeast PLA command against the 
Central PLA, pitting major army units against each other. In the wake of 
the Wuhan incident, the Cultural Revolution Group called for “dragging 
out the capitalist roaders in the army,” heretofore exempt from the power 
seizures. This threatened directly not only the regional PLA com¬ 
manders, who were the main targets of the call, but also Lin Biao himself, 
who belatedly came out in favor of a return to some semblance of order 
and discipline. 

Under these conditions, Mao, concerned with possible Soviet inter¬ 
vention and pressured by Lin Biao and Zhou Enlai, agreed to purge a 
number of the more clearly anarchist members of the Cultural Revo¬ 
lution Group. On September 5, he sent personal messages of support to 
the regional PLA commanders, ordering them to disarm die Red 
Guards. Jiang Qing rapidly did a turnabout as well; the Earth faction of 
Red Guards was attacked and many of its leaders arrested. An uneasy 
truce now existed between the forces around Mao and what remained 
essentially a Liu faction, though without Liu’s being allied with the 
regional commanders. Lin Biao agreed with the latter on the need to 
restore order.* 6 

In our view, though Mao Zedong both inspired and shared the voluntarism of 
ls su PPorters, he was far from an anarchist in terms of practical politics. On t e 
contrary, Mao was a consummate politician, highly practical, in fact pragmatic, 
a nd concerned with seizing and holding power. Mao was not above using 
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, nf 1967, the PLA regional commanders 
Through the re provinces , and the central ministries returned! 0 
regain conwj «" normal opcr at,on. Ideological remolding rep,^ 
some semblanc mcial i y approved form of struggle, and ev erV n„ 

himself the target of the revolution.” The ^ 
was told to ™ k roader s” was dropped temporarily, the offi c J 

a i,n,ng a , v ignored line that 95% of the cadre were good w a 
Asserted and only proven “enemy agents” were to be deposed ( Liu 
Shaoqi was then simply declared an enemy agent.). 

Revolutionary three-in-one committees were formed dunng this 
period, consistingof local PLA, “good” cadre, and representatives ofthe 
revolutionary mass organizations (Red Guards) Since the latter two 
categories were a matter of arbitrary factional politics, m actuality the 
local PLA decided who the “good” cadre and “revolutionary” masses 
were As time went on, power was shifting more and more to the PLA 
and the party cadre in the regions who were actually running the country 

day to day.* 


1968: Dispersal ofthe Red Guards 

In February, the PLA chief of staff, Yang Chengwu, organized an 
assault on the remnants of the Cultural Revolution Group, arresting a 
number of close associates of Jiang Qing. This “Second February 
Adverse Current” provoked a counter-attack by the forces around Mao, 
and bitter attacks were launched on key associates of Zhou Enlai and Lin 
Biao. Yang was ousted, but Lin managed to appoint his close supporter, 


anarchist methods of struggle where it suited his purposes, and many ot his 
theoretical and philosophical positions smack of anarchism, but he was hardly 
committed to anarchism in politics as a matter of principle. In this way he was a 
much more complex figure than purist supporters such as the Gang of Four, who 
followed Mao’s line but lacked his sense of politics. Since Mao was much more 
politically sophisticated, we should not be surprised that at certain keyjunctures 
he exerted a decisive influence in preventing China from falling into chaos as the 
u tural Revolution Group and Red Guard factions carried to their logic 3 
ernes t ie policies which he himself had originally proposed. 


with benefit of hinH ■ a , Sed . on a readin 8 of the complex events of the perm ^ 
Bei j in g, Liaoning Sha \ At the Ninth Congress, the regional comman ® ^ 
which in itself testifiedT and ^ outB China were elected to the P° f . a j 
leaders in the arrest of th °/- ^ * m P ortanc e; these men were also the P rl t0 
power sterns frowns Df f ^ factio " a "d the Gang of Four. Their return ^ 

17R O 0 U ? Onary ^mmitteelT^ 7116 army ’ s roIe in the fdi™ ation of thepr °^5 pP- 
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Huang Yongshcng (one of the dcrendams in t |, c r 
replace him and thus maintained and in foot str.-.,V < . l .' K ,>f , lnir 'dal), to 
0V er the PLA central command. his 

As the forces around Mao took the offensive the It - 
split again, and major fighting broke out at Xinc Hmrn! 8 - Gui,rds 

fighting is described in William Hinton’s book 77 ,,. „V"7n S " y , (,his 

The clashes degenerated into bitter street fightine !' VWur) ' 

broke out in the provinces between factions of the PLA cTv l' 8 ’"" 
loomed once again when Lin Biao attempted to assert his authority <ZZ 
the army, but a number of units refused orders and supported the 
dissident Red Guards. On June 8. 1968. Mao again backed off from the 
brink of the abyss and ordered all PLA troops to support Lin. Jiang Qing 
and her allies were ordered to keep out of the provincial factional fights, 
and the PLA commanders were given full authority to re-establish order 
In Beijing, however, the fighting between the Red Guard factions 
continued, and in July Mao reluctantly dissolved the Red Guards 
altogether. The army, disguised as teams of workers, took over the 
campuses, and the former Red Guards were ordered to disperse to the 
countryside, ostensibly to “learn from the peasants.” 

In the wake of these changes, the Central Committee met in October, 
though, as usual for the CPC during this period, only a handful of 
members attended. In the provinces, the question of power already had 
been effectively resolved in favor of the old cadre and the PLA 
commanders. In Beijing, another compromise was reached. The key 
central cadre who had opposed Mao—Liu, Peng Zhen, and Peng 
Dehuai—were expelled from the party, arrested, and branded traitors. A 
larger number of cadre, including Deng Xiaoping, were dismissed from 
all posts and sent to labor camps. But others who had oppose a °were 
protected by Zhou Enlai and allowed to maintain their positions, though 

they were without broad influence. , , f 

The overall result of these developments was that Zhou < 
allies in the central party and state bodies, whi e ao an 
around him had been deprived of their main ase, e powerful 
Under these circumstances, Lin Biao emerged as 

force in the party. “settlement” actually 

Though it was not realized at the time, th _ f or with the 

sealed the eventual fate of Mao’s line and the an S ’ t n t he more 

Red Guards dispersed, it was now only a . H^^nuntrv’s economy and 
pragmatic forces actually involved in running t triumph took 

Political life regained influence and power. Th°ug be f ore it could be 
eight years to accomplish and required Mao s ea ^ largely settled 
fully consolidated, the basic outcome of the strugg er j enC ingsome 
b y late 1968. The signal to the world that China wa £ (ernal cha0 s of 
normalization and had turned away from the mas. 
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the height of the Cultural Revolution was Zhou Enlai’s offi cial , ' ^ 
Democratic People s Republic of Korea at this time. tri Pto the 

The Demise of Lin Biao 

The question of international line also came to the fore at th 
Committee Plenum of October 1968. Mao delivered a speech ^ Centra l 
for the first time, he declared the Soviet Union a “social-' Whicf h 
superpower” and a greater danger to the people of the world 
imperialism. There was opposition to this line at the meeting a 3n ^ s 
from Lin Biao, and the official communique summarizing^ 6 ^ 
cussions treated the U.S. and the USSR as equal dangers. However^ 
opening salvoes had now been launched in the struggle between fj e 
Mao which unfolded over the next three years.* nand 

The debate over the main danger continued at the Ninth Congress of 
the CPC, held in April 1969, with Lin continuing to view the U.S as 
more dangerous, while Mao was increasingly emphasizing danger from 
the Soviet Union. In this debate, the forces allied with Zhou tilted more 
and more toward Mao’s position. This tilt increased after the Congress, 
when Lin, in conjunction with Chen Boda, attempted to form new party 
committees in all areas, dominated by their supporters. Most regional 
commanders opposed this clearly factional maneuver, and began to side 
with Mao and Zhou against Lin, tilting the balance in their favor. As a 
result, Chen Boda was isolated and removed from authority in 
September 1970, and the struggle between Lin and Mao intensified. 

The key issue in the struggle continued to be Mao and Zhou's 
determination to move into alliance with U.S. imperialism even at the 
expense of the Vietnamese revolution. Signals were sent out that Nixon 
would be welcome in China, and Kissinger visited China secretly to pave 
the way for this step. In August 1971, Mao and Zhou were strong enough 
to propose dropping Lin as Mao’s official successor. This was not 
formally resolved, but in early September Lin and his closest associates 
in the PLA central command were accused of launching a coup d eta ^ 
which allegedly included an attempted assassination of Mao Ze 
that miraculously” failed. A few days later, Lin and his wife were ki ^ 
while supposedly fleeing to the USSR. In the aftermath of this e ^’ 
one-third of the Central Committee was purged (an indication o ^ 
strength) and 32 generals were arrested.* In the period fol °' v ( 1^.68 
nerin C ° Up attem P t ’ many of the cadre purged during the * i jls 

Of Zhou S Wfth T tS ’ including Deng Xiaoping, reappeared on ^ 

Tenth fDr ^ *" ln ° Ut °** tbe wa Y an< d tbe ^ ne on the cei^ 3 

cadre lerfh ^ ngress in August of 1973 was dominated b y^ erS were 
y Zhou Enlai. Many of the PLA regional comm 
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enjoyed since the 1950s or earlier’, and uni?y in* bases had 
m0 re strongly than at any time since 1956. Ma t's a.r^ and coun ‘ry 
0 ,ng. Zhang Chunq.ao, Wang Hongwcn, and Van w° Ur allies - Ji “ng 
promtnant parts m the Congress, but their position?,, , yuan ’ Played 
,x,wer outs.de of the propaganda sphere and 1"° subst antial 
committee. a We Shanghai party 

In the fall of 1973, at the instigation of Mao the Four i,„„ u , 
more campaign, “Criticize Lin Biao, Criticize Confucius “ThiV 0 " e 

really directed at Zhou Enlai and Dene XiaoDino Thic ’ h h was 

action which never fully got off the ground, as Deng becameVpartyVi^ 
chairman and member of the CPC Standing Committee in January 
1975. The struggle of the Four against Zhou and Deng continued 
however, and when Zhou died in 1976, Hua Guofeng was the 
compromise choice for premier. 


After Zhou s death, Deng was imprudent enough to launch a counter¬ 
attack against the Four, culminating in a demonstration in Tien An Men 
Square in Beijing on April 5, 1976. The demonstration was suppressed, 
and Mao was still strong enough to have Deng dismissed and branded an 
unrepentant capitalist roader. But in September Mao died, the Gang of 
Four were rapidly isolated on the Politburo, and were arrested on 
October 7, along with a number of Mao’s relatives. In a practical 
political sense, this ended the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution, 
and with it the chance of the voluntarist aspect of Mao Zedong’s line ever 
gaining dominant influence again. 


The Aftermath of the Cultural Revolution 

After the arrest of the Gang of Four, the pragmatist elements around 
Deng Xiaoping steadily increased their authority, and gradually 
“reversed the verdict” on the Cultural Revolution. This process can be 
seen most clearly by tracing the three sessions of the Fifth National 
People’s Congress (NPC) held after the ascendency of Deng and his 
group. At the first session, in February 1978, the Four Modernizations 
(of agriculture, industry, defense, and science and technology) were put 
forward as the general line guiding socialist construction. Quotations 
from Mao were unearthed and used to argue that this really had been is 
lj ne all along, that it had been distorted and sabotaged by the Gang o 
Four. Enemies of the Chinese people targetted at this cone 
included the Gang of Four, Lin Biao, and Liu Shaoqi. f 

At the second session of the NPC fifteen months later, e , 
modernization were toned down. Liu Shaoqi was rehabilitate , a 
ultural Revolution was explicitly evaluated as a bad expen 
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disaster for the country, even termed a feudal fascist dict ator t 1 
most corrupt and sinister kind. Meanwhile, any talk about ^Ith 
or the danger of capitalist restoration in China disapp ear “ 

By the time of the NPC's third session in September mutely 
outlines of the economic and political policies of the Dengi ea( j ’ M Cr 
become clearer and clearer. Hua Guofeng, compromise partv^^ 
after Mao's death, was clearly in decline. Mao himself w as n ( irm ^ 
criticized by the CPC leadership, though it was still argued th m u Penl y 
good intentions and thus was not guilty of “crimes.” As Deng x • had 
remarked in an interview with Italian journalist Oriana Fallaci'^'^ 


. . in the last part of his life Chairman Mao contradicted him 
and the good principles he had formulated. Unhealthy think* f 
emerged, both by his actions and style of work. The unhealthily 
thinking of all, his ultra-leftist ideas. Well, maybe victory had made 
him less prudent, or maybe he had lost contact with reality.... When I 
indicated the late ’50s as the beginning of all the mistakes, I referred to 
the Great Leap Forward. . . . For instance, the fault of acting against 
the laws of reality and pretending to speed up the economy with 
methods that ignored the economical rules. . . .” 


In reply to the question: “What did he [Mao] really want with the 
Cultural Revolution?” Deng replied: 


“To avoid the restoration of capitalism in China. Yes, this was the 
intention. Chairman Mao’s intention, I mean, not of those who would 
become the Gang of Four.” 7 


Such public statements indicate that Deng felt in a very strong political 
position. And, indeed, his position was secure enough by the end of 1980 
to put the Gang of Four on trial and, in January, issue their sentences. An 
official CPC assessment of Mao’s individual role in history has been 
promised soon, an assessment which, like the trial, is likely to be more of 
a cover-up than a revelation of the real history of the CPC and the inner 
nature of Maoism. 


II. The Line of the Cultural Revolution 

Clearly, a serious political line struggle lay behind the nationwid 
turmoil and inner-party factional fight that has dominated Cw" e 
po ltics from 1956 to the present, particularly during the v 1 
Unp ° r n * was not a struggle between a revolutionary P r ° J - cte d 

bv thf* 1 a counter-revolutionary bourgeois line, as it has been [0 f 
steadv d^ 10118 ^?°* st factions. Rather, it was a struggle in the co ^ fCe 

battle hetw neratl ° n ° f an °PP OI *tunist line, one characterized y ^ the 

other. We win y° luntarism on the one hand and pragma* 1 * ^ , in e 

which guided theT 11 ? 1 ^ 16 thiS firSt by examining thC V ° n three ^ 
guided the Cultural Revolution. We will focus on tnr 
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»*tsoftliis line: (1) its theorclienl framework concerning the nature of 
socialism, class struggle under socialism, and the nature of revisionism; 
p) its principal methods of political struggle; and (3) its consistency with 
proletarian internationalism. 

Socialism or Anarcho-Syndicalism? 


The theoretical framework concerning the nature of socialism that 
served as the foundation for the Cultural Revolution qualitatively 
reflected a voluntarist deviation from historical materialism. When its 
Marxist rhetoric is stripped away, this framework is revealed to have 
more in common with anarcho-syndicalist ideology than with Marxism- 
Leninism. 

The line guiding the Cultural Revolution viewed socialism as an 
extended transition period suspended between capitalism and com¬ 
munism, where progress toward communism could be easily reversed at 
any moment. The reason for this instability in socialism, according to 
this framework, is that the main spontaneous tendencies in socialist 
society actually tend back in the direction of capitalism. This is because, 
even after the revolution, the relations of production are seen as 
fundamentally capitalist ones, with “merely” the matter of ownership of 
the means of production having been changed. The key relations of 
production, in this view, are those such as the relationship between 
manual and mental work, town and country, hierarchy on the job, etc.; 
because a high degree of inequality in these relations remains well after 
the revolution, capitalism may be restored at any time. As Mao wrote: 


“Our country at present practices a commodity system, the wage 
system is unequal, too, as in the eight-grade wage scale, and so forth. 
Under the dictatorship of the proletariat such things can only be 
restricted. Therefore, if people like Lin Biao come to power, it will be 
quite easy for them to rig up the capitalist system.” 8 


Because of this situation, the key to analyzing a society is “what road” 
the society is on—the capitalist or the socialist road. This is determined 
principally by the leading line of the communist party, and only a 
proletarian line can guard against a spontaneous return to capitalism, 
onsequently, the most dangerous enemies of socialist development are 
°se elements in the party who do not have a proletarian line, that is, 
revisionists. Revisionists are “party persons in authority taking the 
capitalist road,” and precisely because they have this view, they are 
new ex Ploiters,” a new bourgeoisie. As Mao put it: 


■ ^ 0U are making the socialist revolution, and yet don’t know where 
e bourgeoisie is. It is right in the Communist Party—those in power 
aking the capitalist road. The capitalist roaders are still on the 
capitalist road.” 9 
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• »* »v often-quoted remark that is the essenti. i , ^ 

O'- : ;V ,i..n thesis: “The rise ,o .H-wcr 

1,10 ^ S <he bourgeoisie." 

" Tl is view is rooted in the overall theory of class analy sis ‘ ^ 
, c associated with Mao. A. least under socialism, 
individual’s class position principally by a person’s ideas 2% 
road" that person advocated for sooety s dcvelop ment ’ ^ >h st 
captured quite succinctly by British political economist J oan d I s *s» 
in the book she wrote about the Cultural Revolution: ,blr '^ 

"Class is not defined by birth. An old mandarin or an ex-| a 

may be an honorary proletarian; some of the most vicious of T 

organization men were once-poor peasants corrupted by p 0Wer C] ^‘ e 

is defined bv a state of mind, and the state of mind is reveal^ 

. . n 10 die u in 

conduct. 

While Mao himself never made such a baldfaced idealist statem- 
clearly the essence of his views and certainly the guiding lj ne 0 fT 
Cultural Revolution are reflected by the highly sympathetic Ms* 
Robinson. 

This theoretical framework shaped Mao’s view of the type of class 
struggle required to prevent capitalist restoration. Essentially, this 
struggle was to consist of a long series of cultural revolutions, each 
marked by great turmoil and antagonism. The target of these revolutions 
would be the “capitalist roaders” in the party; the method of struggle 
would be mass ideological and political campaigns. While holding that 
some attention should be paid to developing new forms of egalitarian 
relations among people on the job or in political institutions, Mao 
isp ayed little faith that any (structural) solution, however democratic 
or ased on the masses, could be immune from takeover by “capitalist 
roaders, since the spontaneous tendencies back toward capitalism are 
so s rong. herefore, the emphasis in preventing capitalist restoration 
revolt£*,, f 7 ,y 0n the “ ri ght to rebel” and “many cultural 
relatione m’ ^ erdlan °n any practical steps to consolidate new soda 
Based unon^hR 11 ! 8 ^^ 111 development toward communism, 
productive for °S 1C > an y line which emphasized development o 
was viewed ash^ °h SOciety as key factor in constructing soCia * s 
th e main pron n ? Uldat ! ng cia ss struggle-to be combatted vigorous!) 
capitalist restora^ 1810 ™ 8 * Geology. If such a line gained doming 
This line had Would he the quick and inevitable result, 
olutionaries riehtfulK !l 0me time a stron g attraction for th°*‘ in j$t 
t eory 0 f Socia j ist ‘sgusted with the narrow economic de e \ 

However, while °nstruction modern re vis 
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In the first place, this line is based on a fundamental 
.. .arsis, concept of relations of production. For Marxss he T- ° f the 
production are principally class relations, or-.lcRS'' 0 ?^ 

sa.no thin .-property relations. " Social relations between^town^and 

country, administration and execution, manual and mental work hier 
archy on the job, etc., are secondary relations of production framed of 
course by the underlying property (class) relations, but stemming more 
directly from the social division of labor, which is determined to a large 
extent by the prevailing level of development of the productive forces. It 
is an anarcho-syndicalist deviation to obscure the distinction between 
relations of production stemming from class and those stemming from 
division of labor on the job, and to view relations of production 
principally and essentially as the latter—a view that completely 
fetishizes these relations. 


Once this deviation is rejected and the materialist concept of relations 
of production is reaffirmed, it follows quite logically that once the basic 
expropriation of private capital is completed (that is, nationalization of 
industry and collectivization of agriculture), socialist relations of 
production become dominant in society. (This was basically accom¬ 
plished in China by 1956, in the Soviet Union by 1930-31.) Under these 
material circumstances, the spontaneous development of society does 
not at all inexorably follow an easy road back to capitalism. Of course, 
certain areas of the economy (principally petty commodity production) 
do reproduce capitalist relations, but these bump up against the material 
reality of socialist relations of production as they develop. If the line of 
the party is incorrect, capitalist relations may eventually threaten the 
dominant socialist ones, but this is a far cry from the simplistic Maoist 
scenario of overwhelmingly dominant capitalist relations only tenuously 
held in check by the party’s proletarian line. 

Given this, it is one-sided to view socialist society only as a 
transitional stage from capitalism to communism, and not also as the first 
or lower stage of communist society as well. The historically decisive 
step toward communism—the proletarian revolution, expropriation of 
the capitalists, and gathering together of the main areas of the economy 
under control of the proletarian state—has in the main taken place. 
Socialism, therefore, is not a fundamentally unstable society in limbo 
etween capitalism and communism; it is a transition period whose basic 
c arac ter is the first stage of the communist mode of production. 

onsequently, it is not revisionism, but materialism, to view the key 
as , once socialism has been established, as rapid development of 
society s productive forces. It is this development that lays the essential 
j 11 ate rial foundation for further advances in the ideological and cultural 
• CVe the masses, as well as advances in developing relations of 
ncr easing equality in the secondary social relations of production. 
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Marx and Engels held tins position, and nothing in th 
experience of socialist construction has invalidated their view lh ^l 
“The proletariat will use its political supremacy to wrest by de ^ 
,11 capital from the bourgeoise, to centralize all instrument , 
production in the hands of the state, that is of the proletariat org ani * 
as the ruling class, ancUo increase the total of the productive forces as 
rapidly as possible.” 


It is useful to compare as well the voluntarist line of the Cultural 
Revolution with Lenin on this crucial point. In a classically syndicalb 
view, a document of the Cultural Revolution explains: 


“In what way can an enterprise establish a new type of socialist 
relations of production and continue to improve it? How can we 
prevent leaders of an enterprise, as servants of the people, from 
gradually degenerating into capitalist roaders and members of the 
bureaucratic class, and how can we prevent the working masses, 
masters of the enterprises, from being reduced once again to hired 
hands?. . Chairman Mao’s series of important directives issued dur¬ 
ing the Proletarian Cultural Revolution and the struggle to beat back 
the right deviationists who attempted to reverse correct verdicts have 
indicated the right direction and approach for resolving the above 
problems. . . . The historical period of socialism is an era during which 
declining capitalism and growing communism are locked in a pro¬ 
tracted fight. Having workers participate in management is a factor 
embodying the growth of communism.... By adhering to the 
revolutionary system of‘two-way learning on the spot in which cadre 
are allowed to participate in production labor and workers in 
management, relations among people become entirely different... 


This stands in stark contrast to Lenin: 

“Following its seizure of political power, the principal and 
fundamental interest of the proletariat lies in securing an enormous 
increase in the productive forces of society and in the output o 
manufactured goods.... The speediest and most enduring success in 
restoring large scale industry is a condition without which no' succ ^ g 
can be achieved in the general cause of emancipating labor r 0111 ^ 
yoke of capital and securing the victory of socialism. To aC ^ lie Y^ t a n 
success in Russia, in her present state, it is absolutely essentia ^ 
authority in the factories should be concentrated in the a 
management. The factory management, usually built-up ° n d- 
princip e of one-man responsibility, must have authority in „ |4 
y to fix and pay out wages, and also distribute rations. • ^ fa j 

Revobni 511 ^! 381 ^ 6 ^ 6611 t ^ le two views could not be sharper. Th soC | a jist 

construct^ ^ * n class * c syndicalist fashion, sees the key n the 
construction m creating more immediately egalitarian relations 
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job. It ni'HHtos complololy the level ol’imKluclivc 
L.iliPinmi reliimms in the It.bot process n tnateritil bus,. n <,Ulrcd l< > give 
vast anil economically backward as China, this was no n " C< ’ Unlry as 
1 „ contrast. 1 emit iirpues that emancipation of the workin""’," mis,akc ) 
Maul UP with development of the prodnetive foret K ,n [ U " y 
control on the job must be subordinated to that end CVh\Tn WOrkers ’ 

... -..r T KiE 

enec ts a profound one. between a materialist view that sees thc level of 
development ol society as corresponding to a definite level of the 
productive forces, and a voluntarist line that believes any type of 
relations in society can be instituted by pure will and political action 
regardless ot the level of development of the economy. 

If this is true, what then constitutes a revisionist line on socialist 
construction? Kssentially, revisionism deviates from Marxism-Leninism 
in the other direction by asserting that the development of the productive 
forces will automatically lead toward communism in an economically 
determinist fashion. Additionally, revisionism displays a conspicuous 
tendency toward mechanical materialism in which the concept of 
developing the forces of production is narrowed to developing the 
instruments of production, obscuring the fact that the political con¬ 
sciousness of the masses is a profound material force and that human 
beings themselves constitute the crucial component of the forces of 
production. In these ways, revisionism minimizes the class struggle 
required to continue the maximum development of socialism, under¬ 
playing the need for ideological and political education of the masses. As 
well, modern revisionism obscures the fact that the complete, world wide 
destruction of imperialism is absolutely necessary for final victory of 
socialism in any single country, and thus disarms the proletariat 
ideologically in its struggle with imperialism, as can be seen most vividly 
today in widespread false consciousness among the Polish proletariat. 

What this adds up to is that revisionism constitutes an opportunist 
vacillation in the face of the struggle with the international bourgeoisie 
and the remaining capitalist relations and forces which stubbornly 
persist under socialism. This vacillation undoubtedly encourages more 
active class collaboration, and leaves the door open for capital to pene- 
tr ate and threaten socialism. However, it does not automaticsi 
transform the revisionists into a new bourgeoisie, as a ?.f prves 
Opportunism (of both the “left” and right varieties, we m ‘ ght ^ j . 

U / c interests of the bourgeoisie, but it does not turn ^ opportuni^s 
themselves (of necessity) into the actual bourgeoisie. 0 f the 

v acillators who refuse to struggle consistently for ir ^ exp ioit the 

revolution, but not “capitalist roaders” who themse 
Proletariat in the manner of a new bourgeoisie. serious; 

T he danger of Mao's idealist views on this questio q 
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,• rmnnt be viewed simply as a slightly overzealon* k 

this line cannot d ^ K/f 

lin^ nhsnirps butrni, 


^ 8 , 


tiaue of revisionism. Mao's line obscures the real source of 
critique ® ra(ion an( j Uius disarms the working c]ass ° ftt >ed a ^ 

ofcapit* R i u ti 0ll and the Renegade Kantskv' i 'l* n ' n '»'Tk 

* 3 *~~ <• “•‘-r «■£«&» «£ 


old 


bourceoisic. petty commodity producers and international Ca p> - 
Lores these forces (and indeed during the Cultural RevohJ£> 
with some of tliem) and targets "the party persons in authority tak alli ^ 
capitalist road.” effectively arguing that the party is the mostdan 
if not the only, potential source of capitalist restoration. I n additi ’ 
dovetailing quite nicely with every anticommunist and anarch' 0 
prejudice present in the left and among the masses, this view comply? 
muddles the real class lines and political relations framing 1'’ 
construction of socialism in this period of history, when imperialism i So ! 
the decline but far from decisively defeated as a hostile, competing 
system. 

Given this set of idealist voluntarist and anarcho-syndicalist views it 
is not surprising that the Cultural Revolution, as the Great Leap before it 
brought havoc to China's economy and political life. It sabotaged 
centralized planning, disrupted production, and sowed serious illusions 
concerning the ability of “pure will" to move society forward. In this 
context, it is not surprising that the masses in China today, whateverelse 
they want, want no return to the Great Leap or the Cultural Revolution. 

Was the Cultural Revolution Democratic? 

Probably the most enduring myth of the Cultural Revolution is that it is 
the paramount example of socialist democracy, where the masses rose 
up and took their destiny into their own hands. Nothing could be further 
from the truth; the Cultural Revolution was one of the most un¬ 
democratic and arbitrary episodes in the history of the international com¬ 
munist movement, a characteristic which flowed inexorably from the 
voluntarist line behind this allegedly “great" and “proletarian" episode. 

actuJn C ^ FSt p ^ ace ’ ^ ls “revolution" was not at all proletarian, but was 
universal! lreC , ted ^ ar § e ^Y against the Chinese working class. Am° 
attacked as “ 6 Worlcers su PPorted the party cadre who were 
£ attacked C h P,taU , St r ° aders ’’ and ^ ‘his stance were themsJJ 

sons and daughters ^ unem P lo y ed V outh ’ led ofte . n 

Second the c u * ! he recentl y expropriated Chinese bo 8 st 
vi °lations of dem* ^ ^ evolution was characterized by the 8 

Packing meetines°Hl a - 1C procedures > including ignoring a rr est 
Wl th no procedure* f C1 ^ 10ns overturned by armed force, arbi . eU se 
°f torture. Leaders ° F defense ’ character assassination, and eV j eS the 
nex h as contending h 06 da ^ became enemy agents and rene j e ven‘ n 

mg Chc l ue s in the CPC traded off the careers and* 
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<. C »‘ofMaoZedong was deveh^d io uS' , 

Th ;: aced as a demigod whose authority was S C f Ma » 
*» s leadership or accountability to the nartv of an y 


t rente 
,ollecti v 


« :,s leadership or accountability to the party. 


-'‘central to "icse profoundly anti-democratic activities was M - 

motorist line, which directly attacked the legacy of w. M . ao s 
Leninism concerning the relationship of the revolutionary party to^ 
n, asses. The key to proletarian democracy is to raise the politics a n, t 
ideological level of the masses providing them with the tools required to 
assess the facts from a materialist standpoint and increase their contr 
stc p by step over nature and society. This requires, first and foremost 
leadership by a revolutionary party based on the science of Marxism- 
Leninism, systematically striving to bring revolutionary theory to the 
masses. For Marxist-Leninists, there is no antagonism between the 
existence of a disciplined vanguard and the broadest workers’ 
democracy; in fact, the one is dialectically linked to the other. 

The guiding line in the Cultural Revolution, however, held that 
democracy would be extended by rebelling against the pjrty. Mao’s 
famous slogan, "Marxism has a thousand truths, but they all boil down to 
one; it’s right to rebel,” expressed perfectly the anarchist, anti¬ 
authoritarian and petit bourgeois essence of this line. With such an 
orientation, it should be no surprise that the important and complex task 
of systematically raising the scientific and cultural level of the masses as 
the basis for extending democracy was largely ignored. Theory was 
reduced to the simplistic quotations in Mao’s Red Book, and while the 
party was locked in bitter factional struggle over the nature of revision¬ 
ism or China’s relations with the U.S. and USSR, the masses were 
manipulated into struggle and shallow debate over such questions as 
whether the party work teams were under the control of "capitalist 
roaders,” whether the party committee on a particular campus should be 
overthrown, etc. Rather than raising the theoretical level of the masses, 
this line fostered the most backward anti-intellectual and anti-cultural 
prejudices, leaving the masses susceptible to the most demagogic 
manipulation. The negation of the leading role of the communist party 
and of Marxist-Leninist theory, disguised of course as arousing the 
revolutionary enthusiasm of the masses, led directly to these errors. 

Consequently, to paint the Cultural Revolution either in theory or in 
practice as a shining example of socialist democracy is a farce. In fact, 
the Cultural Revolution was a bitter factional fight in the CPC, wlt 
w hich the masses were manipulated shamelessly, tens of t ous ^! 1 
d ying as a result* All of this flowed from temporary ascendancy 
idealist and anarchist line on proletarian democracy m e 
control of state power. 

^Obviously incomplete figures in the indictment of ^*^®^ cu tcd to death’; 
defendants count 34,800 human beings as having een 
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Not surprisingly, the result of ten years of Chinese h' ’ % 
by this line was not the politicization of the Chinese ^oitii 
depoliticization. When Marxist theory is reduced to C,> 

ized and repeated by rote, when arrests are arbitrary»n i° ns C' 1 ' 
one day are proclaimed devils the next, people learn tok V ' hcn C* 
follow the prevailing winds. The incredible conscq uenc * Cep 
of mistraining become apparent when it is noted that 60'r h ‘ S Pcr C 
population today was born after 1949. Half of this 60% are ° h of Ch 'n a . 
and 30 years old, whose main experience with political i r Ween| S 
socialism was that which prevailed during the Cultural Revolur “ r,<i ' r 
younger generation, as present reports from China acknow! 0 !)' Ttlis 
cynical about politics and characterized by a large dose of i n <r ■ is 
ism. As we will see later, this generation is in fact a political tiin'h!?' 
for socialism in China—a bomb constructed by the line and pracf 
the Cultural Revolution. Yet there are still some Marxist Lenin'° f 
holding desperately to the fantasy that the Cultural Revolution 
model of proletarian democracy, a hope for socialism! 

Nationalism vs. Internationalism 

The Cultural Revolution was no less a disaster for the development of 
proletarian internationalism in China. While some have tried to attribute 
the Theory of the Three Worlds and China’s blatant collaboration with 
U. S. imperialism solely to the present Deng leadership group, the truth is 
that Mao and the Gang of Four were in the vanguard of forging the U.S.- 
China alliance. 

Politically, the U.S.-China alliance unfolded steadily from the mo¬ 
ment Mao and the forces associated with him seized initiative in the 
CPC’s inner-party struggles in 1964. The CPC’s criticism of modem 
revisionism degenerated rapidly to the flimsiest excuse to place iffer- 
ences with the USSR on a par with contradictions with US .Wt 
ism, opening the way for an alliance with U. S. imperialism o 
as merely a tactical question. In 1965, China refused oj 
front in defense of Vietnam, and there were a number of ^ 
the next few years of interference with arms being shippe J eo | 0 gical 

to Vietnam. In 1971, China gave material aid and strong 
support to the Sri Lanka government’s suppression 0 or t to the West 
revolution, and also gave material aid and politica SU PP p eS h- In 
Pakistani fascist dictatorship’s genocidal slaughter in . onS 0 f the 
1972, Nixon was invited to China over the Chinawas arn °he 

Vietnamese, and open rapprochment began. In 19 * Chile aft ef J 

the first countries to recognize the Pinochet regime 1 hack ec jj^ 
overthrow of Allende, and in 1975 Chi na objec^ _-— 

this ignores incidents in which some of the present leadership 
the much larger figure of casualties in the actual fighting- 
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nter-revolutionary forces in Angola. All ol these events occurred 
C ° Mao was chairman of the CPC and while the Gang of Four 
Controlled the propaganda apparatus and enthusiastically promoted 
these activities. 

Theoretically, the basis for this trend toward collaboration with U.S. 
imperialism was found in Mao's equation of revisionism with capitalism, 
and in particular the thesis that captialism had been restored in the Soviet 
Union. Mao Zedong and the Gang of Four were at the center of this line, 
and under their guidance the CPC abandoned the struggle against 
revisionism as an ideological and political struggle among communists 
within the socialist camp, and moved to the position of opposition to the 
“two superpowers” and eventually to an open alliance with U.S. 
imperialism under the banner of the Theory of the Three Worlds. 

This abandonment of proletarian internationalism theoretically and 
practically rested ultimately on a strong anti-Soviet Chinese national¬ 
ism, a deviation principally centered, we believe, with Mao himself. The 
entire thrust of the Cultural Revolution’s international line was to 
advance the interests of China in opposition to the Soviet Union. If this 
happened to coincide with the interests of revolution in parts of the world, 
fine; if not, opposition to the USSR took precedence over the needs of 
revolution. 

This line led inexorably to more and more blatant collaboration with 
imperialism. The present CPC leadership have carried this collaboration 
to its furthest extremes, but the theoretical and political basis for this 
policy was set during the period of the Cultural Revolution directly under 
the leadership of Mao. 


A Disaster for China 

On every count, the Cultural Revolution was a great disaster for China 
and the world revolution. Its impact was to set back economic 
development, depoliticize the Chinese masses, and move China into 
active collaboration with U.S. imperialism. The basis for these disasters 
rests firmly with the line which guided the Cultural Revolution. This line 
was idealist in its negation of the material existence of socialist relations 
°f production and its assertion that the dominance of revisionist ideas 
was the equivalent to the restoration of capitalism. It was voluntarist in 
its assumption that any type of social relations can be instituted in 
society by political activity, regardless of the level of development o t e 
Productive forces. It was syndicalist in its very concept of the nature o 
relations of production and of socialist democracy. It was anarchist in i s 
f 'Pervasive classless view that “power corrupts,” and in its mampu 
a tion of the anti-authoritarian rebelliousness of sections of the masses 
ra t er than reliance on the scientific leadership of a Marxist ninis 
part y lead class struggle. And it was nationalist in its opportums 
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revisionism to anti-Sovietism and its or^11 l 
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ii <; imperialism. » .‘-7 nevolm- ,w ith 

of Mao and the Gang of Four-was a thoroughly 
Sale in common with Marxism-Leninism or proletarian *ith 

alisni. 

III. Deng Xiaoping and the New Pragmatism in China 

Undoubtedly, on a number of issues the line and practice of the 
CPC leadership dominated by Deng Xiaoping is a far cry f r ^^ e , nt 
dominant line of the party during the Cultural Revolution. Ratherth 
the voluntarist approach of the Cultural Revolution, the Deng groupi n ’ 
line on socialist construction is overwhelmingly characterized b* 
pragmatism. This pragmatism also affects the CPC’s present approach 
to international questions, and has only intensified the nationalism and 
class collaboration that remains at the heart of the CPC’s general |j ne 
despite the dramatic shift in leadership. This can be seen by examining 
the present CPC line, using the same categories as in the previous section 
in analyzing the line of the Mao-Gang of Four faction. 

Socialism Equals Modernization? 

The theoretical framework concerning socialist construction now 
dominant in China is presented by Deng and the CPC leadership as a 
materialist rectification of the voluntarism of the Cultural Revolution; in 
reality, however, the views of Deng and company are pragmatist, not 
materialist, and constitute a deviation from Marxism-Leninism no less 
serious than the errors of Mao and the Gang of Four—in fact, a deviation 
more insidious because it is less conspicuous. 

The present CPC line on socialist construction is well captured in the 
CPC’s call for the “Four Modernizations’’: of agriculture, industry, 
defense, and science and technology. When originally proposed in 1976- 
77, the Four Modernizations were supposed to bring China into the front 
ranks of the world’s industrial powers by the year 2000; but over the past 
two or three years, particularly at the third session of the Fifth National 
People’s Congress in September 1980, these expectations have been 
readjusted downward, and a more protracted period of building up e 
economy is expected. 

tar^n^r* 16 ^ r f mewor k of the Four Modernizations, the CPC j 1 ® 

heavy industry" 1 Al^ ^ a ? riculture; seconcH g ht indus W ; of the 

masses—A so > raisin g the immediate living standard 
ulation for long"® consumer goods—is given priority ° v f er * s of 
production g an *= e cap * ta ^ investment: production of 

According to 
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emphasis from heavy industry to nmcuhn, hy shir, 
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....According to Gu Ming, vicc-chniZn «f T lnd ^V 

commission, the next five year plan will j nco c s,a,c Phinmn K 
continued priority for agriculture (which he snvs°' a, *i ll,CSC fcm “ rcv - 
China's economy), but with the emphasis .shifihm'i! ,c of 

can provide raw materials for light industry \L r , f isM cro Ps that 
industry, particularly textiles and apparel, to'carn 
with which China can buy foreign techndoS™^^ 
During the readjustment period, there has been a cutback in investment 
in capital equipment so more money will be available to raise the 
standard of living. Says Gu: ‘We want to supply the people with more 
necessities, such as furniture, pots and pans, wrist watches, bicycles, 
sewing machines, TV sets, and tape recorders’.” 16 

To stimulate this development, central planning, never firmly 
established in China anyway, will be even further relaxed. Market forces 
will be allowed to work in pricing, for example, and a certain amount of 
inflation allowed. 

China Reconstructs , in its January 1981 issue, noted: 

The fault lies in the hitherto existing price practices and policies. 
Over-centralized control has deprived enterprises of the right to set 
prices for their products—since all are subject to approval from above. 

In policy, undue stress was long placed on the stability of process, 
many of which have been virtually frozen since soon after liberation 
.... Today’s principle is to regulate production according to market 
demand within the state-planned guidelines.... The national price 
administration and government ministries confine t lc ™ sc ve * °\ 
Implementing principles and policies on prices, 2) vera P 1 
programming including fixing the prices for a few major comm 11 
and certain service charges; 3) Setting and adjusting P nncl P c . 
methods for pricing other important commodities. J es ® ‘ ‘ j j 
prices of most other goods will be fixed and s uP e ™ lse 
governments and by the enterprises concerne . 

Also, employment policies will be changed, withi jndii ’ ^ centra j 
h,red directly by enterprises and not having to go problem 

labor ministries of the cities. China, by the way, ^ • keeping with the 

with unemployment, particularly among yout • n ’ experience of 

market” emphasis taking hold in CPC p° ,C J’ mismanagement 
Yugoslavia’s “market economy” and “workers 
system” is being avidly studied by the CPC. China’s innovative 
Probably the most widely noted aspect nCOO peration wit 
conomic policies is the emphasis now being P ac economy* wl 

e stern capital in long-range developmen capitalists of Chines 

ar hcular emphasis on attracting investment ro 
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3 ... in | long Kong, Singapore, and Tai* an 

origin »n'v h"™ bc en established where foreign capita, i s pe J*ciy 
^>on.ie*’nf ^ (ax incentives and labor pohc.es, and^> 
tl operate w.th spec responsibility to construct 


ent assuming respons. 


Chinese ^^lunications infrastructure needed by ^ 


transport ana . 

technology has bcc n somewhat erratic in precisely defl 

The CPC Kadc P !ay j n China s modernization prog ram " 
the role foreignjeap ^ ^ onfi band , special economic zones are ^ 
the coming pen ■ „ t rest rictions on capital penetration h a ! 

rela,iV reHined However, we find such statements by high Chinese 
Sals as in the following exchange: 

‘•Question put to Premier Hua Guofeng when he visited Tokyo this 

pa ‘ S ‘‘‘nn y vou 9 se°e anv limits to the extent to which your economic 
system can co-operate with the West? What are the limits?’ 

“Hua’s replv was: 

“ ‘Our experience up to now amply shows that, despite different 
social systems, on the basis of equality and reciprocity we can be 
complementary; we can support and help each other. I don t think there 
is anv hindrance. I don't think there is anything that prevents it... As I 
see it, between the capitalist system and the socialist system, I don’t 
believe there is anv limit to economic co-operation. Should there be a 
limit, the limit may arise from the Chinese people's own ability to 
digest what you have, and the matter of compliance with the law in 
China. Of course, the Chinese legal system has been legislated in the 
spirit of protecting the interests of foreigners, too'. ” 

Such views indicate a strong tendency in the CPC leadership to 
obscure the danger to socialism posed by foreign capital penetration of 
the economy. 

Of course, we must be careful to avoid sweeping condemnations of 
every measure taken by the Deng regime. No single step now being taken 
by the CPC, in itself, is necessarily at variance with a materialist 
approach to socialist construction. And given the massive damage 
wrought by the Cultural Revolution, some of the steps being taken ma) 
econnmj 16 30 * mmec ^ ate sense. This is due to both political an 
rapidly s C timni S0 f nS fu eC0n0micaIly ^ is nece ssary to Find some way t° 
ically, given th^ 6 C .^ rowt ^ China’s productive forces; and P° 1 
increased use of maS depol ‘! icization of the Chinese masses ’ S °^ s 
may be needed to k-r lncent ^ ve s and production of consumer g 
fragmented regionally r? the countr y- Also, the CPC is still some** 
c °ncessions undoubted! GSS S ° ^ an ten y ears ago, anc * some 
reasons, it i s still pre y must be made to regional interests. For 

Premature to condemn any particular current economic 
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policy of the CPC out of hand without falli ■ 
error, where moralist!) replaces politics. g ,m ° a “left” purist 

At the same time, there is more than enough ba- is f, r , 
economic measures are being advanced in the Cornell rTi These 
opportunist and pragmatist general line increasing coll'l" 
sidedly with imperialism. Essentially, the strategy of the fSK 
izations places the short-term interests of the country over its |,L Z m 
interests, and pursues a mechanical materialist approach to socialist 
construction that ironically has much in common with the approach 
associated with modern revisionism. 

In addition, emphasizing agriculture over industry and the immediate 
satisfaction of consumer needs over capital investment could jeopardize 
the long term future of socialism. The production of means of production 
(heavy industry) is the material basis for advances in agriculture 
(mechanization) and light industry; it must be the foundation of a 
socialist economy. The social capital for heavy industry must be 
generated internally, as well as in cooperation with other countries. And 
here is the rub; besides emphasizing agriculture and light industry over 
heavy industry, the line of the CPC denies the importance and even the 
existence of the socialist camp in the all-sided construction of socialism. 
Consequently, China has closed off the possibility of assistance and 
cooperation in socialist construction from that quarter. Instead, the C 
has chosen to relax its vigilence against the danger of imperialist 
penetration, and looks to forging an ever-closer economic “dp?' 1 ” 0 " 
cooperation with imperialism in the construction of Chines ®hie 
This course is laced with opportunism and illusions, frau ^ f 

and danger, as the present Polish crisis and earlier negative experience 

Yugoslavia have amply proved. , institutes the 

Of course, we are not arguing that the Deng e *j Rather we assert 

new “bourgeoisie” leading China back to capi a ' f t ’ n(j most 

that the present CPC leadership, looking fo fastest,^ ^ 

palpable results, is sure to get ( r hl " es ® *°^ a forlhere al capitalism, that 
trouble as time goes on, leaving the door p rhi : n a se rious way. 
is Western imperialism, to begin to penetra e China in a ser^ 

This danger is serious precisely because g trac jj ct i on that exists 
pragmatist fashion, obscure the sharp objec iv ^ ^ at ^ difficult 

between capitalism and socialism, and obscur w jH never be 

struggle to build a strong material base for socialism 
accomplished in partnership with imperia ism. 

Bourgeois or Proletarian Democracy? ^ approach to 

A similar pragmatism is visible in the CPC ^ t he danger of 
developing inner-party and mass democracy, corre cting the obviou 
Deng’s line is partially obscured by its postur 
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errors of the Cultural Revolution. ' l9 8l 

Responding to legitimate mass dissatisfaction with tl 
methods of the Cultural Revolution, the CPC is presemi 
series of measures designed to check arbitrary use of autho • ,niti? »tin^ 
is taking major steps to revive the legal system by training* The Part! 
judges, and developing a code of socialist legality. A numh Vers N 
have been taken to prevent domination of the party by ber ° fs te Ps 
individuals, specifically mandatory retirement ages for" 6 ° r a H 
strictions on the number of terms cadre can serve in Ieadin Cadre ’ re ' 
enforced average ages for various bodies in the state and part g P ° StS ’ an<3 
As well, the party press is promoting an active study of the h‘ ! PParatus - 
“cabinet system” of government and the “checks and u°7° fthe 
methods characteristic of bourgeois democracy. 3 ances ” 


In themselves, some of these measures may be positive reforms 
they are certainly receiving widespread popular support. However 
pragmatism here is precisely that the methods chosen to strengthen 
democracy drop out the key factor in building proletarian democracy- 
the leading role of the party in broad Marxist-Leninist education of the 
masses. In fact, some highly questionable (from a proletarian stand¬ 
point) formulations are coming to the fore as the CPC attempts to 
develop “unity and stability” in China: 


“The separation of the party and state must have changed the nature 
of the party’s leading role. There are indications that in the future the 
party should assume ideological leadership over the country. It should 
from time to time chart the road along which the country is to advance. 
It should see to it that the country keeps to a socialist orientation. It 
should lead the nation but not rule over it or govern it. It should appeal, 
explain, educate, persuade, encourage, but not legislate, issue 
directives, or pass verdicts or sentences. It attempts to win the hearts of 
the people, but does not coerce.” 19 


This is typical pragmatist, bourgeois democratic logic: If the party has 
made errors in the past, separate the party from the state and put a check 
on its ability to play an all-sided leading role. A more materialist anc 
proletarian approach would emphasize the need to strengthen the 
thic^ 1 ^ ^ Gninist ^ lber op P ar ty and politicize the masses, and towar 
strength ac . tua ^ restore confidence of the masses in the party 
lengthen its authority in running the country. , resen l 

m ay yield c econ( ^™ c re alm, the direction taken by the CPC a P e 
dangers. Th^™ 6 short-ran 8 e rewards, but it holds out severe on ^ 
legality and pr ° tect i° ns offered by a more developed system 0 .j se t 
^re2voiblp ain J ChGCkS ° n arbitr ary authority will undoubted^ 
the party and COncbtions to rebuild some degree of mass con 
Leninist line ma ^ prov *de more favorable terrain for a £pC- 

evelop through inner-party struggle m 
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However, in the long run, weakening the role of the mmv , 

bourgeois notions of checks and balances to insure jemoertev^" 80 " 
dangerous, particularly cons.denng the vast numbers of pel,/; 'VT* 
with non-sociahst or even anti-socialist consciousness. This p^ 
approach obscures the fact that only by raising the theoretic” 
political level of the masses can broad mass participation and democracv 
be firmly established, and the dictatorship of the proletariat strength- 

ened. 

Intensified Nationalism 

It is in the sphere of international line that the pragmatism of the Deng 
grouping can be seen at its worst, and the nationalist deviation which 
Deng shares with Mao and the Gang of Four is revealed most starkly. 

The foundation of all of China’s international policies at present is the 
Theory of the Three Worlds. This line targets the building of a united 
front against the Soviet Union by the countries of the “third world,” 
“second world” and the other half of the “first world,” the U.S. 
imperialists. An indispensable theoretical prop of this line is the view 
that capitalism has been restored in the Soviet Union and that it therefore 
represents an imperialist superpower whose social system is qual¬ 
itatively the same as that of the U.S. , 

Yet, the Deng faction has a theoretical and political framework that is 
diametrically opposed to the capitalist restoration thesis. 

In the first place, they opposed the enure approach C 
Revolution concerning class struggle under socialism, with its hyst 
about “capitalist readers in the party, an idea is no . y et ^ [ s 

revisionism is equal to the rise to power oft e ou 8 * . thesis 

precisely the theoretical basis on which the captalist restoration the 

* In the second place, the policy the CPC is now pursuing^in China is 
qualitatively no different (and possibly worse) han^ ^ , abe , of 

with modem revisionism which earned the 

Iventeyond this, there is every indication that 
does not for one moment believe that the USS isargued that 
been consistent rumors that internal papers in t e . ast f e w 

die Soviet Union is not capitalist. Further, China a k araC terize the 
years made much use of the term “social-imperia 1S on j st .” But a 

oy iet Union, preferring the more ambiguous term nt article in 

spiking and concrete piece of evidence ^ as wr itten by two 

ei Jing Review entitled Growth of the Multina to University- It 
eachers at the Research Insitute of Economics a orpo rations since 
a n analysis of the development of multination a j moS t any l e ^t 
Worl d War II, and it probably could appear in aim 
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• , s a fairly accurate portrayal of this phenomenon. A 

paragraph asserts. 

.-The uneven political and economic development of capital^ in 
i mlent countries is reflected tn the uneven external expansion of th eir 
ive multinationals. In recent years overseas expansion of 
"^nationals based in the United States, Bntain, and France have 
slowed down, while those of West Germany and Japan have speeded 
m More significantly, West European and Japanese capital has been 
nowine into the United States and the differential in direct investments 
n each other between the former two and the latter has narrowed.” 


981 


The point is that not once in the article is the Soviet Union even 

mentioned_and this in an article about international capital’s main 

methods of operation in the contemporary period .contained in , a 
publication issued by a party that supposedly believes the USSR is the 
most dangerous imperialist country m the world. Furthermore, the 
understanding of capitalism which the authors clearly display leaves 
£ doubt that the central theoretical bodies of the CPC know full well 
that the USSR is not a capitalist country. (Unfortunately, they have left 
their international supporters out on a limb, holding a ridiculous line 
which can not be substantiated theoretically or empirically.) 

Given this, the CPC’s opportunism is not only an objective fact, but 
almost certainly conscious as well. The leadership of the CPC does not 
believe that the USSR is capitalist, but hinges its entire foreign policy on 
this line! It is the capitalist restoration thesis that provides the rationa e 
for China to pursue its alliance with U.S. imperialism, invade Vietnam, 
argue for strengthening NATO, etc. In the most recent period, dns m 
has been carried to the point where all aid to the pro-China commu 
parties of Thailand, Malaysia, and the Philippines has been cut o , 
the masses of these countries urged to unite behind their ( P res . e a j_ 
(dictatorial) governments to stabilize the region against Soviet s ° c 
imperiaism.” China no longer has connections with any s ^ n, .^{ ie 
revolutionary forces struggling against U.S. imperialism anywhere in 
world, with the exception of North Korea, which has more to do wi ^ 
prestige and influence of the Workers Party of Korea than wi 

^HowVrl^r 00 ° f the Chinese line - u . f .lowersdo 

not hr IH u thlS lne emer g ed and flowered if Deng and his f° n an d 
praomatl ^ capitalist restoration thesis? Here, national r « ^ a 
Chinese Deng ’ like Liu Shaoc P before him, is a 

than capitalism 3 u St He P roba bly believes socialism is better ^ ^ 
it the expense of th** S certainl y prepared to advance socia i . stor ic*W 

iham le w °rld nmiptarjaf/plough Deng did no 

A . _ _ - 4 _4-m/Ml 1 lS t 


11 lI >e expend 0 f*u picpareu iu auvnm^ - - *histon' 

ihare the mark a 6 Wor ^ Proletariat. Though Deng did n0 ^jn 
^ was certain antl ' Sov »etism of Mao Zedong’s national! 

Thu- -■ nIy P re PareH n 


5 terrain i» - *-i^v*\^**o 

s. When De PreParedto ada P‘ to it. . „ late 

n 8 and Liu had influence in the CPC in t e 


,950 s 


Gang 


of Four 


11IU | early •(-Os, C’hinn exposer) to the hos.ilj 
imP e 
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J,s *he milit;,r y occupation of Soum*!^ dan ^ cr of y c 
yictri# 1 " P r«phio«lly illustrated. In this £* 

Lid revisionism coincided will, China's immediate n , "' 0 "Winsi 

providing the CI’C with some independent leverage wit7m ir"'"'* 1 ' 
Lliwiive rupture with the USSR. During the Cultlral R , gf<,ra 
however, the ascendency of Mao’s line created the ruptum w ,h'm' 
USSR, and imperialism was more than willing to take advanta^ f . J* 
offering to play the now famous “China card.” The only snag w 7 
unfortunate war on C Inna s southern border (consequently the CPr 
pressure on Vietnam to be more “reasonable”), and once these were out 
of the way the U.S.-C Inna alliance could proceed much more smoothly 
This change in international alignment found its reflection, of course 
in the internal politics of the CPC. Mao and the Gang of Four, in 
conjunction with Zhou Fnlai, constructed the alliance with the U.S. This 
was precisely the basis for Mao and Zhou to unite and oust Lin Biao from 
power. Following Lin’s fall, purged cadre such as Deng Xiaoping were 
brought back with Zhou’s urging and Mao’s agreement, to implement 
this nationalist policy. Thus Deng, in typical pragmatist fashion, adapted 
to the realignment of forces internationally and within the CPC. His first 
major contribution upon his return to power in 1974 was to address the 
United Nations and enunciate the Theory of the Three Worlds. 

The point of this is that the comeback of Deng and his group in the 
CPC was called for by the new anti-Soviet policy their patron, Zhou 
Fnlai, had championed, and by the time they achieved full power in 
1976-77 these policies had become a material force in the CPC’s 
internal life and in China’s international relations. Even if these policies 
Wcre not based on Deng’s theoretical framework, the Deng grouping was 
now a prisoner of these policies and, in typical pragmatist fashion, tried 
make them work. Concerned above all about China and only 
Peripherally if at all about the world revolution, Deng and Company set 
° ul to build socialism in China in alliance with U.S. imperialism. 
j; ( ^ °/ ^is, of course, was covered up at the trial of the Gang o 
crir^ The Gang can be attacked as criminals and Mao may even be 
*!« h>r a certain amount of voluntarism and undemocratic 
he u ICe ’ bu | url <JerIy ing politics of the Cultural Revolution must not 
ijnderm^ 1 * ^ lc °P cn or Mao discredited too much, for this w °a 
exp| a i* n ® lhe cmirc basis of China’s international line. Also, tni 
*ith the r\ pu//,e about why Lin Biao supporters are tumped toge 
b‘ n Q PP() b° ur in the trial, in a complete rewrite of C 1 
t j. M-S. imperialism and advocated rapprochmen w 

,nC must be discredited at all costs. The easiest way to 

<llCies of tlior S | l ° link him with tbe Gang of Four and the i 

Cultural Revolution; so history is rewritten to imp y 
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, of the Cultural Revolution was assn,.- 
thc volun a MeanW hilc, Liu and Deng are depicted With 

Soviet. '"; p crS ecuted in the Cultural Revolution h ° nl V a,^ 
“ scnS1 ? .^nentsof China's most dangerous foe/t&V^ 
ne'id'e ofwhich points accurately reflects the real facts. V ' etU <! 
" such blatant distortion of history is fully m the tradition of M 
Deng is indeed an exemplary disciple of Mao and the Gam-TS 
Rather than breaking with Maoism, Deng is merely P u rsuin ° V 
Soviet, nationalist course of Maoism in pragmatist rather th 6 ant 

untarist form. . &n Vo1 ' 

Unfortunately for the Chinese and the entire international pr 0 i e , 
this course is fundamentally at variance with the interests of social i 1 
China and around the world. In international affairs, it has already u” 
blatant collaboration with imperialism. As for China itself, the object ^ 
contradiction between its socialist system and imperialism remainsaf 
whether the Deng grouping appreciates it or not. China’s socialist syste^ 
is fragile, but even a fragile socialism is not as easy to overturn as the 
legacy of Maoism implies. Consequently, we do not predict the 
imminent collapse of socialism in China. However, it must be recognized 
that the overall thrust of the present CPC line is toward modernizing 
China through rapproachment with Western capital, particularly capital 
controlled by Chinese nationals in Hong Kong, Singapore, and Taiwan. 
In this sense, Chinese nationalism, as the essential basis of CPC policy, 
is providing the ideological justification for the rapproachment with 
imperialism. If unchecked, this course will lead to modernization only in 
the sense that China will be brought even more fully into the orbit of the 
highly modem” system of imperialism headquarted in the U.S. The 
twists and turns of CPC policy as it attempts to confront this objective 
contradiction and tries to reconcile socialist contruction with Chinese 
nationalism cannot be predicted here. The negative effects of this course 
or ina and the world revolution, however, already can be seen, and 
they require the most merciless criticism. 

IV ‘ Internati <>nal Maoism in Disarray 

Po]icies SP as C sociat°H the - Gang ° f Four trial and ^ dramatic 
federated and spothSt Zed ° ng highlighted by . the Sly* 
are witnessing the r n hted the dee P enin g crisis of Maoism. J oist 
trend internationallyV? se and all-sided degeneration of w short 
years Maoism will V s no exaggeration to state that in a cts 
completely of the CPC and a handful of Irrelevtf^ 

0 PPres S ed Peoplesl * 0 ," 1 the worldwide struggles of worker 
Th,s certain| ydH ° rhbera tion. , a ^ 

n °t appear to be the destiny of Maoism when 
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of Four 
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Chinese party and Mao Zedong in Partieula tS" 64 ^<xl, th 
revolutionary minded elements worldwide. Cdrne magnets f or 

In Europe and North America, Maoism found w, 
upsurge of student, anti-war, and anti-racist movemen.c Soil in the 
most committed activ.sts in these movements rejected 3 ".? any ° f lhe 
reformism of modem revisionism and gathered unde/^ tt ? e . cautious 
Marxism-Leninism-Mao Zedong Thought. In Eurone ft? b A a ?, ncr ° f 
r«<*' PI - A » «ke CPC and „„?«£ X ’,“ 

holding state power to become an integral component of the develop 
Maoist trend. p ng 


In Asia, the Vietnamese and Korean parties showed substantial 
agreement with the CPC’s critique of modem revisionism, though they 
stopped short of adopting Mao’s line that the USSR was capitalist, 
refused to go along with the policy of no united front with revisionism! 
and disapproved of the chaos of the Cultural Revolution. In the rest of 
Asia, however, Maoism became the dominant force in the communist 
movement as parties in Thailand, Indonesia, Malaysia, and Burma were 
revitalized under its banner, and new “Mao Zedong Thought parties” 
were established in India and the Philippines. In a number of cases, these 
parties became not only significant forces within the left, but actually 
acquired a vanguard relationship to their respective working and 
oppressed classes. Particularly in Thailand and the Philippines, these 
Maoist parties scored considerable success in waging people s wars 
against their respective fascist dictatorships. 

In Latin America, Africa, and the Middle East, however, Maoism did 
not mature into a substantial material force within communist circles. 
Though some Maoist groupings were built in these areas, and for a time 
China enjoyed great prestige, Maoism failed to develop a grip on e 
revolutionary forces comparable to its influence in Asia, Europe, or 


In retrospect, it is clear that the CPC was grossly irresponsible i _ 
re ations with the forces around the world following its ea . 

attem P ted to forge a new anti-revisionist international, nor d d 

S 6 ? ch an effort to train theoretically and 
niodf> WhlCh -^ was allied. Furthermore, the quali y o shaoqi and 
the J 11 rev I s *°nism dropped significantly after the a m j na tion of 

2io SCent , of M *o, and any serious .theoretical examin^^^^ 
Revolt S errors ceased altogether during the e assert j 0 n that 
the Sn! 10n * Inst ead, by 1965 the completely unfound d s0C j a l- 
ir npeH a r et ^ n * on was a capitalist country (an follow anti- 

rev Isionis ^ SU P er P° wer ) became the hallmark of 
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inicrmili 1 ’" 111 cl ‘ l 'y ie , na m. Whatever the theoretical Positioning, 
gressive war "^PC lcad ership, and desp.te some serio^S 
articulated »t >' c L break the ranks of those combatting in^N 
errors. China did not ^ vic(nam war . instead, the fierceness jS 
during the hejgM 0( served to highlight the vacillating char ac ! th ' 

confrontation in V ^ ^ Sovjets were constantly cautioning 

modern rev.sioni - moderation and compromise (though ft 
Vietn tUnton did not abandon the anti-imperialist front defa^ 

Vi ?! r T r ) the se circumstances, the CPC’s militant slogans aboutpe 0 pi e . s 
U " d insHmoerialism and the apparent excitement and mass activity 
7,heCultural Revolution appeared to buttress the view that the CP C 
0 l eenter for revolutionary Marxism-Leninism internationally. Th e 
::2 Sxi^nininst moorings of the CPC we re not revealed, an* 
! lame oortion of the revolutionary and Marxist-Lemmst elements 
around the world began to identify strongly with China and Mao Zedong 

Thought. 

The Marxist-Leninist Forces Break with Maoism 

However, as the U.S. defeat in Vietnam became more and more 
certain by the early 1970s, the latent class collaborationism in the CPC’s 
line became increasingly prominent in the concrete world of inter¬ 
national politics. As this occurred, the split between Marxism-Leninism 
and Maoism matured, and anti-revisionist forces who had previously 
followed China began to break with the line and practice of the CPC. 

These breaks occurred unevenly, continent to continent and country 
to country, with Marxist-Leninist elements breaking at various times 
with China over the CPC’s policies toward the class struggle in South 
Asia (Bangla Desh and China’s support of Pakistan), Latin America 
(Chile in particular), Europe (China’s increasingly favorable attitu ® 
toward NATO), the Middle East(China’s favorable attitude toward th 
Mrfct h ran . as a bulwark against Soviet “social-imperialism )»® 

Most dramaticaiiy s a significant break with the cpc occurred over 

counter-rev P ? S !- i0n t0 the Angolan revolution and its siding wi 
Though th P U 10 u ary f ° rCes backed b y South Africa and the• ’ jfl 

hindsight we car/n^ 8 WUh ^ e occurred at ^ eren \ q^s 

cumulative effort 1SCern a steac *y pattern. By the late w jth 

Maoism had bv S i^ at a cons Picuous Marxist-Leninist j^d 

been created f 0r h been com Pleted. Essentially* the 
phonal communist V m° Pment anot her distinct t ren< ^ 1 v ra lly ^ 

aoiSm by film idr nt > a trend demarcated P 01 h 1 . 

lrm Ratification of U. S. imperialism as the mam 
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;i'«” ussR - a<«*S is-"'*?;* 

; is ,i»a«rport"““"™ d wiih .-felt,- 

forces remaining within this trend became increasin’ 1 ^.^’ an<1 lh '*<= 

and corrupted. (> y compromised 

The Degeneration of Maoism 

What we have witnessed in Maoist circles since ah™.. iq« 
most precisely characterized as degeneration and disimLrJ; CM , he 
opportunist trend in the communist movement, rather than7«e 
between Marx.sm-Leninism and opportunism. With the S 
exception of a few forces in Asia, it is highly questionable whethe^ the 
Maoist trend still contains Marxist-Leninist formations of any sig- 
nificance. ‘ g 

As this highly unstable trend now disintegrates before our eyes, a 
number of conflicting impulses can be detected within it. The tension and 
fragmentation between these various impulses has been highlighted and 
accelerated by the Trial of the Gang of Four and the conspicuous 
discrediting of both the line and the cult of Mao Zedong. 

We now can identify at least three distinct tendencies within Maoism 
internationally, tendencies increasingly at war with each other and even 
within themselves. 

First are those “former” Maoists who have broken openly with the 
present CPC leadership due to their unwillingness to go along with the 
most blatant class collaboration of the Chinese party with U.S. 
imperialism. These forces have broken partially with the Theory of the 
Three Worlds, and do not believe that the main blow should be aimed at 
the Soviet Union; however, they retain the theoretical framework of the 
CPC (capitalist restoration in the USSR) and consequently are 
attempting valiantly to ressurect the earlier Chinese formulation o 
aiming the main blow at the “two superpowers.” 

This tendency itself is split into two subtendencies. There are . ® 
bold” ones who throw all caution to the winds and explicit y c 
w 6 cause of the Gang of Four (thus claiming to be the! only g 
foists within Maoism!)—a line with an untenable futu s 

er e also are more “realistic” elements who are looking 0 to ‘ day lf 
Aib a aSt r ^ main ing hope of genuine socialism left in e auarterS for this 
sub~tenH had the material basis actually to serve as * a j ocs not; so 
this fra enc y» might persist for some time. Bu political oblivion. 

Election of sects is also fading fas ^ w ^ 0 formally 

have _ ! econc * ten dency within Maoism consists o ‘ generally 
ha ad °P te d China’s Theory of the Three Worlds; and p 

Ve Gained loyal to the CPC throughout all the dramatic 
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46 , i .ci fr-w years, but who have become incrpa,.- 

and li.'^ hai ; 8L ; S b f vacillations and embarrassment as the oppo^J 
gripped by doubts. v< ( po|lclcs becomes clearer and cle a ‘ 

essence of the CM- ^ forces attempt to reassure themselves an ' d 

wh ile accepting Dent. ^ sti „ even -handedly directed against both 

others that the ^ js sti || a bastion of anti-revisionism, that a 

superpowers, tnai crjtjcize Ma0 j s not underway in China, etc 
massive campaign ljttle about his followers’ agony or the crisis 

Unfortunately , g Maojsm is enduring. He remains hellbent on 

this section of rnt ^ § imperia i ism a nd repudiation of the 

developing the a , these forces think or say. 

in r h na To save themselves, they are trying to hold on to them essential 
in LHium. rarvine out some minimum of independence 

from' the^PC 1 Unfortunately, the whole legacy of Maoism has left these 
forces bv and large politically and theoretically untrained, and incapable 
of regaining their Marxist-Leninist bearings independently. 

The third and final tendency within Maoism consists of the diehards, 
those who move with Beijing, no matter what. On the surface, this 
tendency appears the most stable and self-confident, but this stability is 
entirely superficial. These forces display the philistine complacency ot 
flunkeyists basking in the false security of China s size, mighf 
influence. They have abandoned virtually any attempt to justify t e 
CPC’s policies on any Marxist-Leninist basis. 

A Trail of Disintegration 

These three tendencies can be identified in all three continents where 
Maoism once had significant influence. 

In Europe the collapse of Maoism is most apparant. Particular y & 
China became more and more open in support for NATO and ■ 
troops in Europe, Maoist groupings became increasingly compromis 
po itically, and isolated from the mainstream of the left and progress 
orces ,n their respective countries. As China developed 
MaoTsiK f me 0f lhe Eurocomm unisl parties, the super-rev°jh" 
ESS m S '»'>W ■*< b«tr.y<A Today. 

Thp r m t0ta disarray. . 

split and the™^™ Sp ^ * n ^ ao * st ranks came after the Albania s 
representing S ° ,* he Gang of Four in 1976. At this ponAgw 
P arti «, and in Italv'q 5 f ' rst tendcnc y broke off from tlic P [|pp0 rtir£ 
Albania’s li ne artm n Spam * Portu g a h and Sweden the forces # P Q ^ ts . 

In no country hm!! ^ corn P r ised a majority of those countries 
Political force in thp^’ P r °-Albania groups become 

More recently, th lng class movement. c k at 

ns,s °f Maoism has deepened and s 


Gang 


of Four 


, heart of Europe's orthodox Maoist cro.min, „ 
ver ; ,i Z eable Maoist Communist Party of of' For exa mple the 
“S3 official., in April ,980. TI.eV.U 
f t ,iu< of A®ma | KBO) also voted last ye„ 

Austria, once important centers of European Maoism * ‘ German y and 
0 A n i y miniscule proChina diehard groupings. MeanwhW inTil? ^ 
The Netherlands, Maoist groups are undergoing complete "am 
ination of their political lines, and in France Maoism has 
receded to a negligible political force. Only in Norway and Belgium ha™ 
substantial Maoist parties conunued to retain any influence whatsoever 
and even in these parties there is evidence of a growing hesitation at 
following every twist of the CPC’s line. All in all, Maoism lies in 
shambles in Europe, and where it survives at all it is fighting desperately 
for some degree of independence from Beijing. 

In the U.S., the crisis of Maoism is equally serious, though somewhat 
less dramatic. Ironically, this is largely due to the fact that Maoism in the 
U.S. never was able to mature into a single coherent political and 
organizational force, as it did in many European countries. Instead, the 
sectarian deviation in the U.S. New Communist Movement was so 
pronounced that groups tended to split and divide over any number of 
secondary questions and never developed an objective sense of the anti¬ 
revisionist trend as a whole or the perspective of bringing that whole 
trend into a single Maoist party. As a result, while the crisis of Maoism in 
Europe broke up relatively large and coherent Maoist parties, U.S. 
Maoism is no more organizationally fragmented today than it was in the 
early 1970s, but now it is more isolated and demoralized, an inescapable 
sign of a trend in decline. 

Within the first tendency of Maoism, those who cannot reconcile 
ftemselves to China’s all-sided collaboration with U.S. imperialism, we 
wd the pro-Gang of Four Revolutionary Communist Party (RCP) and 
Communist Workers Party (CWP), as well as the pro-Albania 
“mmunist p arty of the United States of America (Marxist-Lemnist) 
. PUs A|M-L]) and the Marxist-Leninist Party (MLP). The RCR 
tfZ a ars 10 have staked out the lunatic fringe of the left '°PP° JJjV 
' ncreas ingly resembles a classic anarchist grouping mor 
»rg«niza,io„. The CWP 

C'S *ri,« i„ inffirence. largely « 

Stm f flve CWP members in Greensboro, N.C., ™ and 

ldealis t fou’ * he . prospects of a group founded on at a n bright, 

fi!^CW d^ t * 0ns °f Mao’s Cultural Revolution ar . f or ce on 
^ ieft 0 . ^as no long term prospects of becoming a groupings, 
ea n\vhii e Wor ^mg class movement. The pro- Ajbania-U.S. 

’ s P e nd most of their efforts promoting 
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. „ nr j display the shallowness of classic ^ 

Sessl'ng any concrete question of the US. or internation^^ H e „ 

8 Foremost within the second tendency those who ProC' ev °lu> , 
Beiiing but now move hesitatingly with the CPC's pro "' Cgi »"c e f 
policies, is the Communist Party (Marxist-Lenininst) (CP|m S C 
Erf moment in .976-77 i, looked as if the CP(M-L) mi 
undisputed hegemony over U.S. Maoism, having received th Vgai * 
franchise from Hua Guofeng soon after the fall of the Gan Chln a 
However, given the shifting sands of Beijing politics, thi s 8 f° f F ° Ur - 
turned out to be worth far less than promised. Though 
recognition did force a number of Maoist groups to gravitate tow % 

CP(M-L), (particularly the Revolutionary Workers Headq^ 6 
[RWH], the somewhat more rational split-off from the RCP)' U - arters 
insufficient to force a rapid series of mergers, particularly as rnore*^ 
more hesitations about China's actual course began to crop up in M ^ 
circles. lst 


These hesitations now have grown into a full blown crisis. Both th 
CP(M-L) and RWH are in the midst of serious internal turmoil as th C 
attempt to come to grips with the class collaboration inherent in their 
international line and their failure to develop any substantial influence in 
the U.S. working class despite ten years of strenuous effort. 

Unfortunately, the re-examination these forces are undergoing is not 
focused upon the particular theoretical and political assumptions of 
Maoism, but instead on the applicability of Leninism to U.S. revolution. 
A close reading of the February and March 1981 issues of 77mCa//(The 
CP[M-L])’s monthly newspaper, which in the heyday of U.S. Maoism 
was a weekly) as well as other evidence, indicates that two distinct blocs 
are developing among these forces. One targets the roots of the CP(M- 
L) s problems in what it considers the inherently sectarian notion of the 
Leninist vanguard party, and appears prepared to “modify’' this 
outmoded dogma,” while the other views the problems as more tactical, 
opmg to keep the basic Maoist framework while carving out some 
degree of independence from the CPC. The anti-Soviet legacy of 
aoism remains so strong here that neither side is willing to question the 
realUp ?^ e USSR’s role in the world, even though all seem to 
lonuer hp & 3 * e ° ret * ca ^ defense of the capitalist restoration thesis can no 
drift into S t ? nous ^ attem Pted. Consequently, one bloc seems destine o 
“totalitariLV amP ,° f ri8ht ' win§ sociaI democracy, arguing that * 
while the more° V *B H n ' on ' * s as bad or worse than U.S. imperia l 
the long-delavpH ° d ° X ^ ao ‘ sts undoubtedly will try finally to o 
Possible the Pro,T rger ° f Wha t remains of CP(M-L) and RWH. an* 1 
a me rger wou,d h ‘ ana ? Uni ‘y League (PUL). While a decade ago^ 
izationthatemerppH Ve Gnt tremen dous momentum to the new ii^an 
merged ’ today this Step, if it can be accomplished at all. 
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only mark the gathering of shell-shock,.,. , 4 <t 

retreat into oblivion. Ldelcni «ntsof m, () - 

As the various twists and turns of this °' Sm f ° r 3 quiut 

some individuals may find their wav k.' 7 rm °' 1 unfold i, 
spin off from the wreckage of Maoism* Ti? Marxism ’Unink S ' blc that 
however, have little or no serious fm, lbe oreani zati<,ns th maslht y 
given that their unwillingness to “f re »'tt*t 

demise renders them tncapable of any th*™ l r °° ,s of MacS 
Not surprisingly, within U.S. Maoism the? h 80 '" 8 rectific ation 
presently ascendent. The relative stabilitv nf?•'° rdiehard tendency is 
from their thoroughly opportunist and y nun? ^ tendenc y «>mcs 
leadership of the CPC, no matter what flin Pn^' 81 , devotion to the 
required of them. They are unabashedly prepared? aboi ! t ' faces ar " 
capitalist restoration thesis and keen their?? „ d . t0 quietl Y drop the 
dust off the works and memory of com ad e Liu?r' Sm ’ 35 We " 3510 
quietly as Jiang Qing gets sent off to P Zn or th ^^ St3 " d by 
Cultural Revolution. P the gallows because of the 

Organizationally, this tendency is represented by the Leaeue of 
Revolutionary Struggle (LRS), which is preparing to P ick7p all the 
diehard elements who spin off the collapse of the other Maoist groupings 
and taking special pleasure at the breakup and degeneration of RCP and 
CP(M-L), two old sectarian rivals. 

For its part, LRS has dropped any pretense of theoretically defending 
its shifting politics, and is concerned solely with consolidating a sect 
forever loyal to the CPC, equating the CPC with the international 
proletariat by definition. This vulgar flunkeyism is cemented in the case 
of LRS by a core of Chinese nationalists at the center of the organization. 

Taken as a whole, the qualitative degeneration of U.S. Maoism is 
irreversible. This is a costly and sobering development; the Maoist 
deviation has taken with it a significant bulk of the revolutionary 
elements thrown up from the mass struggles of the 1960s and early 70s. 
That we must now proceed with our revolutionary tasks without the bul 
of these elements is a measure of the damage Maoism has done to t e 
U.S. communist movement. 

The Crisis of Maoism in Asia 

In Asia, Maoism developed its strongest roots as it 
^reas with a substantive rectification of the vac * a ment ) associated 
a ^s struggle (and in some cases its outright a an a sia l e d t0 

!*h modern revisionism. The spread of ^ a °' s eac )jng the flame 
'despread reawakening of revolutionary strugg . P deve i op ment of 
va Pe ° b ' e s war throughout the region and re j’ u theriseofMa°' smin 
A "guard Parties in a number of countries. In short- Asian re volu- 
Asia was closely linked to renewed comm.tment 
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, „„ ihe class struggle in earnest against U.S. imneri..i- 
tionaricstotakc I ^ whjch came to be associated with Maoism Wa ^ 
Ironically , . , thn Hne being tested and verified in 1 ’ ln 


its m 


inican.v;— ■; n j , )y t | ie fine being tested and verified in practice 
'Z Z ioS fonn by the Vietnamese Workers Pan^ * 
" S ' « party ignoring the cautionary warntngs of the modem 

V| etnantC; • ^ g evcr brcak j ng their united front with the USSR, 

conducted an exemplary struggle against U.S. imperialism, and actually 
nr need to defeat its immensely powerful opponent. Prectsely while this 
Zr was underway, the CPC's polemic against modern revisionism was 
degenerating into shallow anti-Sovietism pure and simple, and the CPC 
itself was increasingly vacillating in the struggle against U.S. imper¬ 
ialism So, while Maoism was receiving credit for the upsurge of 
revolution in Asia (as illustrated by the label Maoist attached to a 
number of Asian parties), the CPC itself, led by Mao, was preparing to 
explicitly transform its general line and collaborate with U.S. im¬ 
perialism—the main enemy of the people of Asia! 

Naturally enough, the contradictions built into this situation began to 
ripen as the Vietnamese victory approached. China began to send out 
conflicting signals to the Maoist parties in Southeast Asia; rather than a 
call to step up and accelerate the struggle against a weakened U.S. 
imperialism in the region, the CPC cautioned its followers to beware of 
Soviet hegemonism. The watershed came after the U.S. defeat, with the 
CPC’s increasingly open attempts (supported by U.S. imperialism) to 
destablize and discredit the Vietnamese revolution, initially through 
manipulation of the Pol Pot clique in Kampuchea and eventually with 
China’s outright invasion of Vietnam. With that invasion, the line 
struggle between Maoism and proletarian internationalism in Southeast 
Asia reached the level of open antagonism. If Angola was the moment of 
truth for U.S. Marxist-Leninists shackled by Maoism, certainly the 

Vietnam/Pol Pot/China conflict was the moment of truth for Maoism in 
Asia. 

Unfortunately, all of the Maoist parties failed the test of fire, 
universally coming out in support of China and Pol Pot. Every one of 

mai'rti; artleS - com P romise< J proletarian internationalism in return for 
alreadv ,n h ln Hi' nCreaSingly tenuous ■>nks to the CPC, a party which 
or a consict °. St any sern ^ ance of being a bulwark against revisionism 

a gainst U S^mp^riak P °^ ca ^ anc * mater ial support in the struggl e 

contributed directlJk'n c°" am0ng the Asian Maoist P artieS ^ 

Asia after its . • imperialism’s ability to regain its footing 

lnten sify its economic! Vietnam - After 1976, the U.S. moved to 
sagging fascist dictator^ . mi ^ tar y hold on the region by propping up 
People of Southeast A^ 1PS ? nc * pos * n g a s the great defender of ^ 

la against Soviet and Vietnamese aggression. 
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Mciinwhi'c. the Asian Maoist parties remain sl.-.eu . 

Jthc oppressed masses of Asia to cooperate l h ? * »• 

f ast rulers in guarding against the phantom ofSovi ! - U - S "«*«*ed 
Additionally, they arc burdened with the ridiculous ' mpUrii,lism ” 
A ‘ntpnthizing with the “misfortune” of their “frater n -.!” Pr0P ° S ' li<,n <>f 
2* clique, and supporting half-heartedly the efforts of this™’ ? I>0 ' 
Lap to reinstate their rule upon the Kampuchean masses 
h The confusion and cusis of Maoist communist parties in Sm.tv, 

Asia has deepened rapidly since that historic turning point. For many 
parties, the decline probably ,s already irreversible, particularly „ 
Burma, Indonesia, and India* However, in Thailand and the 
philippi nes > where the people s war and armed struggle against U S 
imperialism is the most developed, the final outcome still remains in 
doubt. Here is where the present crisis of Maoism most threatens to 
confuse and set back actual revolutionary struggle of some proportion. 

The fact is that the Thai and Philippine parties have not yet 
degenerated all-sidedly into class collaboration, despite their formal 
allegiance to China’s Theory of the Three Worlds. This is due 
principally to the fact that they have maintained an operative line of 
directing the main blow against U.S. imperialism within their respective 
revolutionary struggles. However, the situation is extremely unstable, 
because these parties’ operational lines conflict increasingly with their 
official international lines and perspectives. 

The end result is that Asian Maoism has also been thrown into great 
confusion. This can be seen most vividly in Thailand. The Communist 
Party of Thailand (CPT), while maintaining the Theory of the Three 
Worlds, is desperately trying to resist Chinese pressure to capitulate 
outright to the reactionary Thai military dictatorship 
concrete political situation and the logic o eir 1 
compels them in the direction of class collaborate w.A US. 
imperialism. Vacil.ation more ^n anytfnng e se ch—st^Tha, 

communist movement at present, both inte y Thailand has 

the broader revolutionary forces. The unite r an( j j ts 

broken apart largely because of the cr J?'_ s reg f me . China for its 
compromised position vis-a-vis the U.i>.- 

•n India, Maoism’s debacle came even earlier. The MamsjCo^^ jte d isasters of 

l ’dia(Marxist-Lenininst)waseffectivelysmas e (Marxist), an a ” 

97 <>-71. The much larger Communist Party.° f p a Tof India, and a ™° r 
:v 'sionist split-off from the pro-Soviet O®" 1 "‘ * itself from the CPC M ‘ ojst 

' rce ln Bengal, Kerala, and other areas, distan h once sigmfi can ‘ f jst 

lart ‘he Cultural Revolution. In Bangla Desh, the forPakistan s fascia 

artles fell apart in disarray in the wake of C m 
Session. 
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, i „| Mil-out support lor the present 1 hai government i,,,, 
par. "•■>'V ,lL '‘fvt nameso invasion. » mere propaganda p| ()y since * 
^ venll,a "r ,y id P rfHica' observer believes such an event will 0 ^ 
single .nl‘>' n c ,Y and Japanese imperialism have stepped up the ^ 
Meanwhtie, U -S . , politically, and militarily. China abruptly h 

invasion— eeoiu H its China- based radio station has b(u 

f" f ‘« taJC 

Sl " ressation of armed struggle precise y at the moment when t he 
virtual ecssat launched a massive pacificiation campaign t„ 

Thai sovemme rpTbasc arcas in t he north. This difficult situation 


» CPT ** with c,„, K 

SSSmS of U.S.impcrialism. Co»,.,„o„,ly J, CPT b« 
l' forcibly deprived of its former sanctuaries in Laos and Kampuchea, 
,nd of any immediate prospect for political and material assistance from 
the revolutionary governments of Indochina. Faced with such urgent 
contradictions, it is not surprising that the crisis and line struggle among 
Thai communists is sharp and dramatic. Unfortunately, the main trend 
at present is not encouraging, as the CPT appears to be holding to the 
major Maoist assumptions while struggling for some superficial degree of 
political independence from Beijing. In any case, clearly the Thai 
communist movement is in the throes of a difficult and critical period 
from which the forward motion of the Thai revolution against U.S. 
imperialism is bound to suffer—at least temporarily. 

Obviously, China’s present leadership shows little concern for the 
predicament of its Asian “fraternal” parties. The CPC has made it 
explicitly clear to the U.S.-backed dictatorships of the region that China 
has no intention of supplying communist insurgency either moral or 
material encouragement. China looks with favor upon maintaining the 
status quo and striking up an alliance with U.S. and Japanese 
imperialism to “stabilize” Southeast Asia. They are surrendering any 
pretense of support for the communist cause and are prepared to ditch 
their “Marxist-Leninist” allies, Pol Pot and Company, to back a front 
t V C * S b y explicitly pro-imperialist reactionaries (Son Sann o 

denr^?v, er / e0ple ’ s National Liberation Front) in their attempt to 
A duhinne am P uc b ean masses of their dearly won revolutionary ga ,n ^ 
(Needless S f CaUSe ’ in( * ee d, with questionable allies and consequence ■ 
“fratS” the CPC has not convened a conference of 

Policies on the r CS co ^ ect >vely discuss the basis and impact o < ts 

U "der these Z ^ S ° Uthcast Asia.) . m is in 

deep crisis. The amstances , it is no wonder that Asian M aolS ^ 
discerned in the lirf^ con ^ c ting tendencies within Maoism c 
Parties. Clearly thn St r u ^ es taking place within a number o 

ly ’ thou gh, attemots tnLn,;.p th* inherent contra 


Gang of Four 


diet ions within the general lire of * u v- e - e 
„,jth the CPC and a repudiation f,fr-,./V es ' shor 


repudiation of 


short of 


win' --- “ «uv»u oi rr.ar.v r ,r T u UI an or*n k 

underpinnings of Maoism ultimately w i'i “* po!mc al and ,L hreak 

However, unlike the Maoist trend t&Ti' un ^"?ll™ tUca ' 
Asia still overlaps to a significant degree wi-V vt Ma ?' Sln in Southeast 
number of countries and parties. Consequently 'Xu"’' Leninism in » 
Marxist-Lemnist line to emerge m ba^e'v. ‘-h'.'v, 3515 stil1 exists for a 
line, although admittedly the whole Maoist u-i*. , nam opportunist 
Leninist elements relatively ill-equbDe-i" !* aves Marxist- 

Ncvertheless, to the extent Lhat such a lines--' 5 o- * di " icult task. 

these parties, the chances increase to save •‘-i'-i'ff S Can develop w ‘*in 
degeneration, and prevent their respective revoV^^' 3 ' collapse and 
a period of qualitative setback, coriusioTand‘“ mMpenen ‘ in S 

Very rarely are we presented such a clear illustration of the crucial 
relationship fm *,s case m a negative sense) between obe™u£ 
cond.uons and subjective consciousness, and how an incorrect analysis 
can itself become a material force and in turn affect objective conditions 
slowing up and distorting the pace of their development The objective 
conditions for revolution are ripe in Southeast Asia. The long standing 
feudal contradictions have been interpenetrated, framed, and aggravated 
by the intensity of imperialist penetration, and the region represents a 
political volcano for U.S. imperialism. For years, the power of the 
people’s war in Vietnam served to heighten the political consciousness of 
the entire region, while the U.S. displayed the keenest concentration on 
economically and politically defusing the revolutionary situation in 
various countries as it prepared to crush the mass struggle militarily if 
need be. 

Today, despite the objective intensity of the class contradictions. U.S. 
imperialism feels less threatened in Southeast Asia than in Latin 
America, Africa, or the Middle East. (The U.S. State Department and 
Pentagon themselves have arrived at this tactical assessment an are 
shifting attention to other “hot spots.”) This ® 

explained apart from China’s developing a ^ a / ic ^ 1 . ‘ * ^ • 0 ^ eT 

in Southeast Asia and the collaboration of the a °!jL P v i ctor y of the 
countries. Precisely at the point in histoD' u en f acce i e rating 
Vietnamese revolution created a powerful ™ ome , sse£ j masses of 
the revolutionary movements of the proletariat an lut | onary process 
Asia, Maoism is in the process of betraying s tark illustration of 

into the bloody hands of U.S. imperialism. hardly be imagined, 

the material failure of this retrograde trend c 

V* The Struggle Within the Anti-Revision* 

A nti-“Left” Opportunist Trend fin d their way back 

The ability of any significant number of M 
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• -m depends to a significant degree upon the ahir* 
to Marxism-^:" 1 ' 1 '- d( f vc |op a thorough, accurate, and a fe°f 

M arxist : UMun^; Thjs is as true m the U.S. as it is wo r i dwi(J e(1 
summation of w matur ation of the anti-revisionist, anti.-dp 
Addition® 1 V’ tn ^ y s co mmunist movement is bound up with 
opportunist trend ^ bccausc of both our trend’s Maoist parentage 
summation of M ‘ concept s still exert on Marxist-Leninists. 8 
and the inlluenc has nQt yet progressed very far i n j, s 

Unfortunately, Qur demarcat jon still is largely restricted to 

summation or sition ^ y s imperialism is the mam enemy of the 

defending the P P this remains the case, our ability to 

pe0P ' CS l ldc fv and politically, as well as to realign those ex¬ 
advance theorct^ ca “y a e n cr . P s of this retrograde trend, will be severely 

Ma0 ' StS H S Consequently our trend must place high on its agenda the task 
impaired. Co q > dev j at ion. As with every other major 

questionlonhie rectification, there is sure to be struggle over the analysis 
and ummmtion of Maoism-a struggle which already has broken out. 

In that struggle, two of the political centers within our trend the 
Guardian and Theoretical Review (TR) conciliate ifnot openly endorse 
the line of Mao’s disastrous Cultural Revolution. Guardian and TR 
reiect the Theory of the Three Worlds, but retain their basic allegiance to 
the theoretical underpinnings of that theory, thus taking an objectively 
vacillating and centrist position in demarcating with Maoist oppor- 

tunism. . 

The Guardian , for example, continues to view the Soviet Union as a 

“superpower” (though they have quietly dropped the adjective term 
“social-imperialist”), holds on to the formulation of a united front 
against the two superpowers,” and portrays the voluntarist line of Mao 
and the Gang of Four as a positive (if slightly excessive) corrective to 
revisionism. TR goes even further, declaring in a recent article entitled 
Analyzing China Since Mao’s Death that: 

“There has existed and continues to exist a two-line struggle in 
China. The two lines are linked to two qualitatively different 
problematics and sets of policies and practices. One problematic, 
employed by Mao and shared, to a significant degree, by the forces 
associated with him and by the ‘Four’, is a basically Marxist-Leninist 
stmpoi7^ ZC understands socialism to be a transitional period o 

Zrt P tz e r tw ° ciasses and tw ° m ° des ° f p roduction; 

pi I , 

Charles Bettelhpim n *u Ca ^ St and idealist approach of French Maois 
understanding 0 f wh TR . mic]e goes on to embrace an incorre 
forward the idealist & . const ^ ute “relations of production” and to P 
formation of these w!*™ that Under socialism the continuous tran - 

correctly defined “relations of production * s 
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principal over developing the force s °f production. As well in a ■ 
L, socialism is the first stage of the communist mode of productinnTa 
essentially embraces the notion of “capitalist readers” within the paTtv 
being the mam source of the danger of capitalist restoration under 
socialism. In fact, TR encourages views which amount to the capitalist 


- , - 

restoration thesis in all but name. 

Consistent with its overall idealist approach to politics, TR never even 
attempts to analyze what actually occurred in China during the period 
when the “Marxist-Leninist problematic” of the Gang of Four was 
dominant. As well, they go to elaborate lengths to try to dissociate Mao 
Zedong from the Gang of Four, totally distorting history in the process. 
" Framing all of its arguments in the context of a battle with the 
“Stalinian deviation,” TR attempts to portray itself as the only defender 
of creative Marxism and real democracy within the trend. Of course, as 
any serious examination of the line and actual practice of Mao and the 
Cultural Revolution shows, what they actually are defending is 
voluntarism, anarcho-syndicalism, and some of the grossest violations of 
proletarian democracy in the history of the communist movement 
While the struggle with the conciliators of Maoist volu "‘ an ™ m “ t f J" 
our trend’s major priority in sharpening our demarcation with left 
o , n nfc n, » = also must combat He th.ro.tic.1 complacency » h 
X"'o«, bend concerning conrp.e; »"« 2 

summation of Maoism. This comp acency, a ano ther obstacle to 

indue nee of ihe fusion party ' “ d “ d —.“on of Maoism, 

our trend’s developing a unified and all-sided sumr. 

Our Future Tasks rathertha „ an end point in our struggle 

This article marks a beginning, ^ y questions a s it answers; 

to summarize Maoism. Itraises a pc d the nationalist deviation go. 

How far back in the history of the CPC d0 Mao Zedong and the 

In the differences of the 1930s an ^ aoism constituted a backward 
Comintern, who was correct. I the Chinese Revolution, 

ideological and political viewpom , d 9^Vhat are the social an 

objectively a great blow to imperia ism, ^ Zedong himself ever a 

class roots of Maoism? And finally, ^ 

consistent Marxist-Leninist? -^rmninions on these questions a 

We intend to offer our still-developi ? and es sence of the 
the struggle unfolds to summarize the his |v[ , t0 challeng '$ 

trend. For the present, we have limited ours ^ hjstory that 
summation of the last twenty-five ^^^ionisls. myth , 

heretofore been dominant among V- • h Contrary < not a 

Prevailing summation is largely a Ma , t p, a t the CP ( a 

we have argued, and we believe demonstrated ^ j(s line was 
healthy and united party, but a fact.onal.zed pa 
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„ n f internationalism, but was characterized by a cn „ 

pa tSist deviation; that the CPC did not open new frontiers 

n’ 1 1 loughs in building socialism, but experienced one seth". SC ° re 

br her- that the CPC did not continue to develop its criti quc *f k after 

revisionism, but stagnated theoretically, and effectively abandoned 

struggle against revisiomsm-a decline inextricably tied to Mao hi ms r e 

and finally, that the Mao.st trend internationally was never basedt, ; 

firm foundation of Marxism-Leninism, and has steadily degenerated 

the most unbridled collaboration with imperialism and the mos °, 

indefensible anti-Sovietism. 

Furthermore, we argue that the CPC remains wedded to a thoroughly 
opportunist line, though now it takes a pragmatist rather than a 
voluntarist form. In either case, nationalism lies beneath the seductive 
exterior as the cornerstone of the Maoist deviation. In this sense, we fully 
agree with the Communist Party of Vietnam when they write: 


“... there is the political argument between the different groups in 
Beijing. However, there is one question: is all this a contradiction 
between those who persist in adopting Maoism and those who stand for 
de-Maoisation? Or only a contradiction between Maoist groups? It 
seems the second is more likely. For all of the groups not a single one 
has renounced great power nationalism and hegemonism—the 
foundation and nature of Maoism.” 22 


Maoism as a trend in the international communist movement has 
shattered on the rock of objective reality; it is a proven failure at 
constructing socialism where it has state power, at leading revolution to 
victory where it does not, and at directing the struggle of the world’s 
workers and oppressed peoples against their real common enemy—U.S. 
imperialism. Still, Maoism can be completely defeated in the class 
struggle, but linger as an ideological and political force among revol¬ 
utionaries for quite some time (witness international Trotskyism). How 
much confusion and damage Maoism can continue to inflict on the world 
revolution will be in large part determined by the rigor and cogency of the 
arxist-Lenin^t critique, and the place to begin that critique is by taking 
up the struggle within our trend to summarize Maoism. As that struggle 

thnrrm\ We are . con ^ ent that Marxist-Leninists will develop the 

repudiat^n!- 1171 ^ 011 an ^ ana ^ s ^ s required to expose, isolate, and utterly 
repudiate this retrograde trend. 
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endix I: Sources 




We a re well aware that this thesis m-w I 
that proving its accuracy depends V> 
accuracy or inaccuracy of the facts w, " " ' 4 ' v) 

position. Consequently, it is necessary U,^T\^ZZ '!* 
have pieced together our •»* 

struggles which have unfolded in China and Li t ^ ^ v ' 
the past 25 years. u m (,^h Jhr , n ‘ f 

There is no shortage of published materials , v ,il.., 
period in dispute; the key is to sort out truth from m. , U 

discover what actually took place. In terms <, *,,4 

heavily on officially published materials from the n-'r T "' M ' A 
most Central Committee meetings since 1959 l m1 

»r*. «r 

public mainly by Red Guards who ransacked party offices ,3mU 
Cultural^ Revolution and exposed documents they found, usiny the 
famous big character posters” of the period. Such materials must be 
treated with some caution, because the poster writers were normally not 
averse to distorting evidence through omission or even forgery; but in 
spite of this much valuable material came out and found its v/ay into 
books and articles by various non-Chinese writers. 

Much of our account of the Cultural Revolution is thus based 
ultimately on these pillaged documents, and we have footnoted some of 
the more controversial facts in the article with source references and 
some brief explanatory notes. At the same time, all the footnotes in the 
w °rld concerning sources will hardly convince the informed skeptic, v> 
We must reassert that the main weight of our argument rests on u* 
me th°d of historical materialism and noton academic footnoting. 

S°? ‘ S t0 PU| * together the rangc of sources availublc.cxumn^^^^ 

evp 1Stor * ca l context, in light of other sources, in t> hypothesis 
C o n ntS ’. and through this process determine a J956, this 

Work^ 1118 the main events bcin 2 studied, hor Stu( j y Project. 

As P as been carried out by the national Sovie cr)lf>> we have 

in clud a J? lp * es this approach applied to h P cc . authorship of the 

teaincp* Wo more lcn gthy footnotes, one concer K ^ Jjcf concerm^ 

the nat ^ Polemics with modern revisionism, ^ j^jn R* aa * * 

H,i tati r the struggle that led to the e n y more asst ^ 
^ ic h ns i Prevent us from doing the same jf t j,e reader ^ 
Un convi n Ud be substantiated in this mHnntr \ ^ the overa 
ar gUin ent Ced hy the examples included a ^ ^ further r 
nt ’ We doubt that he or she will be influx 
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APP ,rnhn (1952-57) had increased industrial prod 

The fi's' ^Vof-nd agricultural production by 25%. The scc» n( > 
in China by l 4 * fl. m begin in January 1958, targetted inercl e 
year plan. sc ''^ l00 % by 1962 and agricultural output by 35 % 8 
i " dus,ri '' 1 u P ° ,,Tvet realistic targets were to be reached, according to the 
These ‘^‘‘‘ ^^hrough carefully and centrally planned “step by step’. 

dC The Great Leap replaced the second five year plan with the following 

goals and steps: plan caI | ed f or increasing industrial 

( i) Whereas the sew ^ Great Uap ca „ ed for , 00 % increase 

^Statisticians who turned in reports reflecting die problems 
engendered by the Great Leap were criticized for lack of pohtica 
consciousness and ordered to report figures that would be encouraging 


to the masses. , , r „ 

(4) As for results, the Great Leap’s “backyard steel furnaces were a 

total failure. Six hundred thousand such furnaces were built and they 
produced significant quantities of metal, which soon clogged the 
transport system, but which turned out to be too low in quality lor use in 
the industrial centers. 

(5) By late 1958, there was mass dissatisfaction with the economic 

situation and by winter of 1960-61 malnutrition was widesprea , 
diseases due to dietary deficiency were breaking out throughout t e 
country, food rations for troops in the PLA had to be reduced, ® 
average caloric intake per person had dropped drastically. Not a ° 
these effects can be attributed to the Great Leap, however; some portion 
was due to natural disasters. .... n 

(6) By 1961, the Chinese government had to begin importing 6 ml ^ 

tons of grain annually to regain both the physical strength and po 11 
confidence of the people en masse. flnita 

out / enc * total production, although not pe r c t 

Leap 1 ' lna ^ was ^ ac k to the level which had prevailed before t e 


PPendix iii : Mao an( j ^ ^nti-Revisionist P°* en V pC 

Wro "^ e seri r eTi f [° m December 15. 1962, to July 14 ' 96 f’jj^e of V’ 6 
CPSU an( j asSfJrt . portant Polemics exposing the revisionis ar y 

verting a Marxist-Leninist view of the revolu"" 
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, r „ tf le for smie power mid t |, e dictm,,^, 5g 

s i960, tlie article Lon K /,,„ c V’ 1 ‘he pr<,| et(|ri 

a *. polemics, but the later articles siiar UllJ in<li c«ted n!' c aM y 
"sk and more explicitly identified the rev*" 60 lhu ''»« of ti" rUSt <>f 
$V. Of course, the CPC's **|£*7* 

S tlic main thrust of their line was correctI"'" 7 fr ®c from err'l 
viewed in the context of the actual struS/a? T Cm,IS 
thoroughly revisionist line. dt Hie time against a 

It is our contention that with the significant „ 
article, Khrushchev’s Phony Communism andV'T" ° f lhe r 'nal 
(for/r/(July 14, 1964), the CPC polemics renresen 'h /or ,he 

Shaoqi-Dcng Xiaoping group, and Mao Zedone had i lneofthc Liu 

S “* vo ' op ”'"’ Wc b '“ •“> 

(1) Mao himself was quoted during the Cultural Revolution as „ • 
he had no power during this period but was kept “like a Rmtdh y '" g 
shelf while others made the decisions. The period I960 S w- 
specifically noted in the heyday of the Cultural Revolution as the 
“bourgeois dictatorship” of Liu and Deng over all propaganda organs 
Also, the heads of the propaganda departments, which published the 
polemics, Lu Dingyi and Zhou Yang, were among the staunchest 
opponents of Mao. 

(2) The Central Committee did not meet during the period when the 
major articles were published. Hence they have to be regarded as a 
product of the Politburo and its standing committee and secretariat, 
bodies which were totally controlled by factions led by Peng Zhen, Liu 
Shaoqi, and Deng Xiaoping. 

(3) Peng, Liu, and Deng were responsbile for international affairs 
during this period; the main trips abroad dealing with party-to-party 
relations were made by these three cadre. Their trips included the 
Bucharest Conference and trips to Indonesia. Also, the major statements 
on Vietnam were made by Liu and Peng, even as late ^1966. 

. (4) During the Cultural Revolution, editions of Mao s Re 
deluded portions of Khrushchev's Phony Communism, u 

° !j? e ot her polemics. onnnsibleforthe 

Pol regarded Liu and Deng as at least as re Chinese 

le H m,CS as This was indicated by the 

w J rs Were criticized by name in the Soviet po e h irma nshipof 
fee" e ^ ual time to Mao, despite the latter’s formal eha 

CPC - • M o’s previously 

w rittif °^ npar ‘ son the content of the polemicswi a y during 

Cut :r s °" the same subjects, as wellaswhat „ 

b etvv ft' ^ ev °lution by Mao’s supporters, in R‘ lied examinatio 
een Mao and all but the last polemic. A deta 
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• „ study in P erce Ptive student nf 

these dilTC 1hclP note that (a) Mao’s position on Yugoslavia botht> 
period oanot h e P n ^ thfi opp0 s.te of that expressed m the pol ei > 
i960 and after 1 critjca i of Stahn than were the polemics, ( c) n' 

(b) Ma ° f W Sov c society was a major difference between the bulk of ^ 
nature of Sov ei and M ao s views as expressed elsewhere 

t on emphasizing the border controversy 
the Soviet Union in the CPC-CPSU struggle, while the polemics did not 

take up this . s “^. e n C n f how these questions were addressed in the various 

pofemSdicates strongly that, except for Khrushchev’s Phony Com- 
polemics had littJe or nothing to do with the polemics or else 

3 totally different views on a number of key subjects during 1960- 

kA than he did either before or after. 


Appendix IV: Lin and Mao 

Neither the Gang of Four nor Deng Xiaoping versions of the history of 
the Cultural Revolution admit that the question of international line was 
the key to the dispute that eventually led to Lin Biao’s downfall. Yet we 
believe this was in fact the central issue in Lin’s break with Mao and his 
eventual demise. To demonstrate this point, some review of in s 
political history and the key events of the 1968-71 period is require . 

Lin Biao was Mao’s closest supporter in the military from Januar) 
1928 on. However, he was wounded in 1938 and spent two years 
convalescing in the Soviet Union, where he was in close contact with t e 
CPSU, and he was the commander who worked most closely with e 
Soviets in the victorious Manchurian campaign of the 1940s. At leas 
from that point on, Lin did not share Mao’s extreme anti-Sovietism- 
Exactly.why he was passed over in favor of Peng Dehuai as defens 
minister and why he was Mao’s candidate to succeed Peng in 1959 is d 
c ear. ut what is clear is that the campaign initiated by the e Uj . 
not on^ Party committee to bring back Peng in 1960-63 was direc 

Thus rn Ma ° k Ut ’ ^ ^plication, against Lin Biao as w 

Mao after i960 Tv'f' 3 ' survival dictated an alliance between 

line of “no unit h * s fact to s °me extent dictated that Lin supp - ta iist 

restoration i n cv flX>n ! with the USSR” and the danger of cap ^ 

^rgetted “caDitai; n f ^° ng as Lin’s old enemies were . / a0 w a§ 

mutually beneficial / oaders ” the union between Lin an y et tb e 

w hole history 0 f t -I*? even nec essary for political surviva • ts in 

Man^ Uria (alm °st aH f^ n ?* h » S grou P’ s relations with the S hin , in 

ahl h , Uria 20 years* ? f Lln s faction in 1968 had been ^ ^ 

natio 1 ^ a ° s ch aracter[ ^ must have given rise to severe ^nti-Se'^ 
na honah Sm< racterization of the USSR and his intense anti 



Gang 


of Four 
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for Lin to begin to put forward his own idjJ* n , Uni *a s a pr 
destruction ol Liu Shaoqi which was r!, " the r >m nl^ ° Us tim e 

removed the harsh necessity of a close » thai'm fWal 

the Red Guards dispersed and their , " ance with K! a P eniim 
particularly weak position. Third, with th e n'v aiTested * Mao w a ’f th 
Ma0 was now upping the ante against the 
imperialist, and clearly putting forward the nmt .L termin S it “social’ 
and not U.S. imperialism was the main enerny Wr ^r'^ Soviet Union 
too much for Lin to stomach, and that it was oree i “ eve that Biswas 
that Lin and Mao crossed swords, first at the Oct hi o” this question 
later at the Ninth Congress of the CPC in April 1 Offliy plenum and 

SS bu ' inore ‘ si " 8 sha, r nes s —VSti? 

(1) A comparison of the published writings and speeches of both Lin 
and Mao, particularly Long Live the Victory of Peoples War vs 
Khrushchev's Phony Communism. 

(2) The fairly favorable tone in which Soviet commentators and 
historians have talked about Lin Biao, for example in O. Borisov’s The 
Soviet Union and the Manchurian Revolutionary Base, 1945-49 
(Moscow: Progress Publishers, 1977). Wang Ming’s book, Mao's 
Betrayal (Moscow: Progress Publishers, 1975) also is relevant here. 

(3) At the Tenth CPC Congress, Zhou Enlai’s report stated that 
serious differences between Lin and Chen Boda on the one hand and 
Mao on the other emerged over Lin’s Report to the Ninth Congress. 
Zhou further indicated that the report finally issued was qualitatively 
different from that which Lin originally prepared (see Zhou’s Report to 
the Tenth Congress, reprinted in Raymond Lotta, ed .An ao a 

5; [Chicago: Banner Press, 1978] p. 81). Zhou argues. that,the 
differences centered around Lin’s alleged proposa to ma strugg ie; 
j^ent of the productive forces primary over continuing . g highly 

U 1 given Zhou’s own position on this issue, 
unlikely, and must be carefully scrutinized. issue d before 

th W , hen suc ^ SCI *utiny is attempted, and the . g comp ared with 

th e ^inth Congress (prepared by Lin and C en alterations), the 

Import issued after the Congress to the Soviet 

“rev* !^ erence becomes clear. The Cons 1 u ^ g imperialisnj 
en ^ l 0 n ists,” who are given second P lace to pimpe rialism,” which 
while the Report refers to Sov.et social unp 
e arty equated with U.S. imperialism. Huang Yongs 

Lilt " July 197l < while Kissinger was m C fFoU rtnal, 
s chief of staff and later a defendant in th 
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62 ,r S iniP eria,ism—atclearvanancew ‘thon, 

. . H ,. r |v attack"’^; r ,. ilia David and Nancy Milton and Fr 

***•. i974 ' p- 3 ^> anz 

fZ 00 U " f a ,°H S aU , by the Ch ' ne se 
St A July 28 ' ' id L in was “opposed to the revolut.onary H ne * 

Embassy in Alg«e« d revolutl onary foreign policy worked out by him 

u,o Zedong and tc> the r Congress » (quot ed in People’s China, p 

especially after icN' J February 1972, highlighting the content* 

380 ). Nixon visited Be J S , after the Ninth Congress. 

this “revolutionary or b ^ confluenC e of events themselves: China 

( 6 ) Above all, thcr dorial talks with the U.S. in November 

took initiative t0 r en ® r plenum . Kissinger’s first favorable state- 
1968. just after the jn Decem ber 1969, six months after the 

ment regarding u ' e 1970 zhou Enlai and Mao gave a number 

Ninth Congress. ^n to China. Chen Boda fell in 

of interviews, a 0 f 1971 , Lin’s faction became more and 

more Sated, and the “ping-pong visit” to China took place. Zhou Enlai 
ve an interview to James Reston of the New York Tunes at this 
moment, insisting on the “Soviet threat.” Finally, m he summer of 
1971 Kissinger visited China and in September Lin tell. 

( 7 ) ' Also see Doug Ward, China-The Sick Dragon (San Francisco: 
Published by the Author, 1978) p. 73 for a similar account. 

Ward's book is quite useful as an account of the history of the CPC 
since 1956, drawn directly from Chinese sources. 

Appendix V: The Alleged Plot 

Neither the evidence at the trial nor other available data prove the 
charges conclusively. Instead, the charges of an attempted coup and 
assassination of Mao probably were fabricated after Lin Biao’s defection 
and death. To the extent that we can reconstruct the facts around this 
ma ent the following seems to represent reality: 

Linh Jo i 1 °, ther ma J° r Chinese leaders in the Cultural Revolution, 
to the nart Jr' n , l{ [ achon wh ose loyalty to the faction was greater t an 
roughly one thin S f a( ? tion cont rolled the PLA central command a 
Cpc y rd of the Politburo and the Central Committee of th 

Mao combined forces B ° da in Se P tember l 970 ’ Zhou ^alree- 
me . nt Was based on wh * J Ut d ° Wn Lin ’ s P ower - The P oliticaI d ^Ly, 
a n a11 the Va S:^ er the U *S- or the USSR was the main entf»* 

atta i- In tfle SUf nmer of^is difference implied. _ harp ly 
Y 0n p i ” 8 ^in through h‘ ^ ao himself took the lead in s n g 
^"^^hisSfiSf W,fG ’ Ye Q^, his chief of staff, 

ry to s Peed up t ; J c °™ m ander, Wu Faxian. Apparen ^ rr ive 
s fell, because Kissinger was due to <■ 
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i/wes produced consternation and desperation a 
stx’ 11 'T"group- some Of them probably discussed many alternative' 
fl.i" s , k l coup, setting up a rival central committee, possibly even 
i n jiiili n 8 r Ma0 , particularly since Lin was his constitutional suc- 
»ver, tlic trial documents indicate that no serious coup plan 
j^doped. The prosecution did not even attempt to prove that 
evCrW VonRshcn, Wu Faxian, or Li Zuobeng (naval commander) knew 
H lian , -coup’” yet these three persons would be indispensable if any 

ab °h attempt had been made. 

At Feeling that his arrest was imminent, fled Beijing on September 
(4 obably for a loyal base in North China. But Zhou Enlai 
l2 'k the occasion to order a counter-coup to wipe out all of Lin’s forces. 
t00k 0 n hearing of Zhou’s order closing the airports, apparently panicked 
°et out for the USSR, his plane crashing enroute, probably 
'dentally. Possibly, he did not have enough fuel, since his original 

plan 


was 


not to fly all the way to Soviet territory. 
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